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Palestine in the Balance 


‘4 HE AMERICAN MISSION at the Security Coun- 
cil did not find it an easy task to persuade the 
other members to acquiesce in its new proposals 
on Palestine. As a result, the sessions on Pales- 
tine during the month of March were inconclusive 
in the extreme. On March 19, the American mission 
made four far-reaching proposals: (1) that the 
Security Council arrange a truce between Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine; (2) that the Security Council 
instruct the Palestine Committee to suspend its ac- 
tivities in implementing the General Assembly reso- 
lution of November 29, that is, the Partition Plan; 
(3) that the Security Council call for a special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly to consider further 
the “future government of Palestine”; (4) that a 
proposal be made to the special session of a ‘‘tem- 
porary” trusteeship in Palestine during which Jews 
and Arabs should be obliged to come to an agree- 
ment about a political settlement in Palestine. But 
so grave were the doubts this program aroused 
among other countries that after a protracted Ameri- 
can silence, punctuated by a futile session at which 
France and Canada posed embarrassing questions 
about how the new American plan was to be put 
into effect, Senator Austin on March 30 made a 
brief speech proposing separate resolutions on ‘only 
two of the propositions—these he thought the most 
likely to obtain seven votes in the Council, and the 
least likely to evoke embarrassing questions. The 
first resolution called for a truce between Jews and 
Arabs, and the second for a special session of the 
General Assembly. 


It is fairly obvious why the other two propositions 
were omitted. There was serious question as to the 
legality of the proposal to have the Security Council 
issue general instructions to the Palestine Committee 
to suspend its activities. The. Committee's charter, 
written by the General Assembly, instructs the Com- 
mission to be guided by the Security Council in per- 
forming its duty in implementing Partition. But it 
is obvious that Security Council guidance was in- 
tended to be only supplementary to the General 
Assembly recommendations, which are the primary 
instructions the Committee is bound to follow. It 
was doubtful whether the American mission could 
get a UN majority in support of the doctrine that 
a Security Council vote could simply nullify the 
whole charter of a body created by the General 
Assembly. And if such a majority could be got, a 
Soviet veto might for the first time have been 
exercised for a reason which public opinion the 
world over would recognize as justified: to protect 


the integrity of the UN, and particularly of its more 
representative part, the General Assembly. 

As for the proposed trusteeship for Palestine, the 
Americans were simply not prepared to announce 
its terms, particularly in the Security Council. First 
of all, it would obviously be necessary to come to 
an agreement with Great Britain as to the enforce- 
ment of any regime that America might favor during 
the trusteeship period. For even if America sent 
troops to enforce this temporary expedient (after 
saying that it could not legally send troops under 
the UN to enforce partition), the main burden of 
enforcement would obviously rest on Britain. And 
it is quite clear that the only trusteeship terms which 
Britain might agree to enforce could by no stretch 
of the imagination be described as anything but an 
abrogation or suspension of the General Assembly 
recommendations. To propose this at the Security 
Council would be subject to the same practical and 
legal objections as the proposal to order the Pales- 
tine Committee to suspend its activities. 


WHILE avoiding a clear test on its two more dubious 
proposals, the American mission appended certain 
remarks to its presentation of the other two points 
which were intended to serve certain very trans- 
parent purposes. Ambassador Austin declared that 
a truce between Jews and Arabs would have to be 
interpreted as a political as well as a military truce. 
There was nothing of this in the text of the reso- 
lution itself, but upon its adoption, Ambassador 
Austin’s accompanying remarks could be quoted in 
interpreting the resolution as requiring that the Pal- 
estine Commission suspend its work. As for the 
proposed trusteeship agreement Ambassador Austin 
said he was prepared to consult other countries 
during the two weeks’ notice period before the 
special session on the terms of a concrete proposal 
to be presented to the General Assembly. 

In adopting the American resolutions, a good 
part of the membership of the Security Council made 
it quite clear that in their opinion the legal validity 
of the General Assembly's original resolution had 
not been impaired. The view was expressed by many, 
including countries who voted for the special ses- 
sion, that the Palestine Commission was entitled 
to continue its activities toward the implementation 
of partition, if it chose to do so, until the special 
session of the General Assembly should reach new 
conclusions. One may wonder, therefore, why they 
voted for a procedure that set the Security Council 
and the Palestine Commission at cross-purposes. 
The answer, in the case of certain countries at least, 
was the last-minute decision of Great Britain to 
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abandon its “‘abstentionism” and come out in favor of 
the American resolutions. This decision ensured 
that at least until May 15 the truce proposal would 
have someone in authority to back it up. Since no 
other proposal had this advantage, legal logic and 
consistency became minor considerations. 


BuT the basic problem is hardly soved by this shift. 
At most, the need to find and enforce a workable 
solution has only been put off for six weeks. For 
Great Britain repeated, in the very act of voting 
for the truce and the special session, that it would 
give up the mandate on May 15 and withdraw its 
troops by August 1, and that it would not be re- 
sponsible for civil administration, even for the pur- 
pose of merely maintaining the truce, after May 15. 
It is true that the British reversal demonstrated 
the falsity of their familiar protestations that they 
would not be responsible for enforcing a situation 
to which either Arabs or Jews failed to agree. Just 
before Britain announced its intention to vote for 
the truce and implied they might back it up until 
May 15, Moshe Shertok had clearly voiced Jewish 
Opposition to truce terms which would leave foreign 
Arab formations in Palestine, poised at the heart 
of the Jewish State. Just as they disregarded Jewish 
opposition at this point, it is all too likely that 
the British, if aided substantially by other nations, 
would willingly disregard Jewish opposition to a 
temporary Trusteeship conducted on White Paper 
lines, or to a final solution along the lines of the 
Bevin plan. But it still remains to be seen if enough 
other nations are as callous as Bevin’s Britain to 
Jewish resistance to give these proposals the re- 
quired two-thirds majority in the General Assembly; 
or, in the event that these or similar projects un- 
acceptable to Jews are adopted, whether the United 
States, France, or other countries would be ready 
to aid Britain in the sordid work of burying Jewish 
hopes. 

In the meantime, any standstill arrangement 
agreed to or imposed in Palestine will probably 
leave opposed Jewish and Arab forces entrenched 
in their respective areas of Palestine, awaiting the 
day when the UN, having entered into the courts 
of bankruptcy with the American abandonment of 
Partition, may have to leave the issue to the final 
arbitrament of arms. 


Cross Purposes in Washington 


EVER IN THE RECENT HISTORY of Ameri- 

can foreign policy has there been so much evi- 
dence of confusion and cross-purposes as in the last 
month. The signs of impulsiveness and improvisation, 
of pulling and hauling by opposing sides in the gov- 
ernment departments, the consequent reversals and 
abandonment of moral commitments which were 
sO apparent in connection with Palestine have 
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cropped up like the measles in every part of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

The most spectacular developments of this kind 
followed the Truman message calling for a renewed 
peace-time draft, for enactment of Universal Mili- 
tary Training legislation, and for speedier adoption 
of the European Recovery Program. In the last week 
of March, the House, reacting to the alarm bells 
being wildly rung by all government departments 
concerned with foreign policy and defense, began 
to discuss rigid embargoes on shipping to Eastern 
bloc countries, and voted on March 30 to include 
Spain among the beneficiaries of ERP. Immediately 
the State Department took alarm. An embargo on 
all trade to Eastern Europe would surely wreck 
the Marshall Plan as an instrument of a policy for 
peace. The reconstruction of Western Europe de- 
pends not only on imports from the United States, 
to be financed by the dollar loans, but quite as 
much on continued and, if possible, expanded ex- 
change of goods with the Eastern countries. America’s 
own defense program calls for imports from these 
countries. To initiate at this time a war-embargo 
against the Soviet bloc, as was implied by the 
Congressional discussions, would not only be a tre- 
mendously expensive proposition for which we are 
not prepared; it would most certainly wreck the 
European Recovery Program. And as for the pro- 
posed inclusion of Spain in the ERP—we forbear 
to comment. In the end, the House decision was 
dropped in the House-Senate conference on the 
ERP Bill, but even without being finally adopted it 
has already done the Marshall Plan incalculable 
harm in Europe. 


But HOw comes it that ideas so incompatible with 
the basic State Department plan of stopping the 
Communist advance by aiding Western Europe to 
unite and reconstruct its economy should be brought 
up and even adopted in Congress? It has long been 
obvious that the Administration no longer maintains 
the careful bi-partisan /iaison system with Congres- 
sional leaders which once operated with considerable 
success. How far elementary precautions in this 
field must have been neglected, if monkey-wrenches 
like these could be thrown into the works! 

A recent story by the New York Times’ well- 
informed Washington correspondent, James Reston, 
throws an even more curious light on the lack of 
coordination which prevails in our foreign policy. 
According to Reston, the House of Representatives’ 
action in proposing Spain as a Marshall Plan bene- 
ficiary was received quite differently in the Pentagon 
Building than in the State Department. “The State 
Department, whose function it is to maintain peace,” 
says Mr. Reston, “is constantly finding itself at 
cross-purposes with the Defense Department, whose 
function it is to prepare for any possible war . 
The reasons given in the House for inviting Spain 
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into the ERP were that anti-Communist Franco 
Spain was a potential ally in any future war against 
the Soviet Union, and the soldiers at the Pentagon 
were inclined to agree . . . They are not thinking 
of the Spanish Civil War but, as always, of ‘the 
next war.’ They are not thinking of an ideology 
of Spain but of its strategic position at the Atlantic- 
Mediterranean gateway.” 

We may question the assumption that the divi- 
sion between those who plan in terms of war soon 
and those who plan on a campaign of peaceful 
militancy to stop the Soviet Union in Western 
Europe (for only after acquiring the industrial re- 
sources and strategic ground of Western Europe 
could the Soviet Union conceivably attempt a war 
against the United States) runs strictly along the 
lines of State vs. Defense Departments. If there is 
anything which is clear about the reversal of policy 
in Palestine, it is that it resulted from a shift in 
predominent influence on foreign policy in the 
Mediterranean from those who thought in terms of 
peaceful means and long-range measures to stop 
the Soviet threat, to those who were primarily con- 
cerned with the strategic situation in case of immi- 
nent war. In regard to Palestine, we know that the 
latter group had its adherents in the State Depart- 
ment; just as some generals may be found who can 
think in other terms than the illusion of Blitzkrieg, 
American style. But wherever they are located, two 
opposed tendencies are at grips in the formation 
of American foreign policy—and the man who stands 
at the helm is too befogged and uncertain to steer 
a clear course between them. 


THAT SO amateurish a leadership cannot be toler- 
ated in these risky times is obviously understood 
by the American electorate. In the past two months 
the re-election of President Truman, even if he is 
renominated by the Democrats, has come to seem 
more and more improbable. This hardly means that 
any of his possible Republican opponents enjoys 
greater public confidence. The public opinion polls 
which showed President Truman to be well ahead 
of Taft, Dewey, et. al. (if the choice is put in these 
terms) probably still express more or less accurately 
the public mood. The Republican Congress is, if 
anything, even less trusted than the Democratic 
Administration. 

It is such dissatisfaction with the alternatives 
offered us by the present political party situation 
that was behind the extraordinary Willkie boom of 
two campaigns ago, and today expresses itself in 
the parallel Republican and Democratic booms for 
General Eisenhower. No real way out of the im- 
passe is possible through such expedients. Eventually 
a thoroughgoing realignment of political groupings 
will have to take place. But for the crisis that faces 
us today the American electorate may have to resort 
to less logical, but available alternatives—if any. 
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Convoy —1948 


by Rose Zeitlin 


HE ROAD between Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv 

is a busy road. For hours daily, until nightly 
curfew brings it to an end, the inter-city traffic 
is a stream of steady movement of goods and pas- 
sengers. Was, I should say. 

Watch that road now from any lookout—hillside 
or housetop. The only movement in sight is that 
of an occasional British military car, armored, its 
weapons pointed and ready. Sometimes a civilian 
car goes by, occupied by government personnel, 
press, or hardy civilian. He must be hardy who 
travels that road today, or hard-pressed to reach 
his destination, for the journey will be a hazardous 
one. Maddeningly, to those who face the hazards, 
they are increased rather than otherwise, by the pres- 
ence of the military. 

That the road is not utterly deserted is due 
largely to the groups of people—Haganah and the 
intrepid bus and taxi-drivers—who daily take their 
chances open-eyed through the death sprays of the 
ambushers. It is upon them that the city of Jerusa- 
lem now depends for its food; it is through them 
that the fruit-and-vegetable-producing settlements 
continue to receive revenue for the work of their 
hands; it is to them each passenger looks for his 
personal safety. But these cars and buses and trucks 
no longer proceed singly and independently about 
their business. Once or twice a day, as occasion de- 
mands or arrangement permits, a line of buses and 
automobiles assembles at the terminus of the Egged 
Bus Line for the run up or down the hills. 


ON ONE such convoy I took my place one Friday 
not long ago, to keep an appointment with a plane 
at Lydda Airport. For suddenly the short, direct 
route by TWA station wagon had become inad- 
visable: the other passengers had already left for 
Tel-Aviv, to proceed to the airport on Sunday 
through the safety of Jewish settlement roads. The 
previously unheeded protests of my friends against 
my chosen mode of travel now took on new signifi- 
cance, for I should be the lone occupant of the 
station wagon, in company with the Arab driver. 
He might be reliable, but the road was not. And 
there came to mind that incident of a few days 
earlier of the five Jewish employees of the air- 
port horribly done to death on their way to work 
in the dark hours of the morning. If something 
had to happen on the road, better let it be in com- 
pany with my own. 


Rose ZEITLIN, who teaches in a New York City high 
school, has recently returned from her fifth visit to 
Palestine, where she had worked two years with 
Henrietta Szold. 
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So that morning of a short winter Friday, the 
only possible answer became a convoy to Tel-Aviv, 
if there should be a convoy. It soon became clear 
that the business of securing a seat was not a simple 
matter of walking up to a ticket window and pay- 
ing the price of a ticket. Uncommunicative and 
surly, the agent at the window pointed to an in- 
quiry office—and a long queue of inquirers. No 
chance of getting information there. Certainly not 
in time to finish a job of packing and get back 
to the station within the probable starting time 
of the convoy. And how about such a simple matter 
as getting my bags to the station? Not a taxi avail- 
able since the ban a few days back, after a bomb 
hurled from a cab had killed a number of Arabs 
at Damascus Gate. 

But first things first. Again an attempt at the 
ticket window. Not successful, but the question 
“Are you registered?” is snapped at me. 

“Registered? Must one register for a_ ticket? 
Where? How?” 

“Jewish Community Council. You must register 
there before we can sell you a ticket.” 

Here are new vistas—the Council office besieged 
by clamorers, each urging his particular claim. With 
normal problems complicated and multiplied — 
families to be moved from danger areas, living 
quarters of some kind to be found for them, drivers 
and trucks secured for food convoys into the city, 
the distribution of necessities assured to all resi- 
dential sections—now, with all this going on, not a 
ghost of a chance for me, even with a legitimate 
trip in view. Before my turn for questioning comes, 
the short winter day will be gone and the convoy 
will be in Tel-Aviv. No convoy will move on the 
Sabbath, and who knows what the situation will 
be like on Sunday, whether a convoy will or will 
not take the road? 

There still remains the alternative — British 
armored car, an unofficial but effective military es- 
cort. The British soldiery is not averse to turning 
the situation to profit. The price is high for one 
hour’s journey, but it buys a safe and speedy trip 
to the airport. 

For safety of body and soul one doesn’t quibble 
about a few pounds more or less; one pays the 
price demanded. So far as private policy is con- 
cerned, that is. But am I to put pounds into the 
pockets of these British soldiers, and make this 
racket profitable to those whose sworn duty it is 
to safeguard the roads? Particularly when there 
are men here who risk their lives daily and hourly 
so that I and others like me may ride these roads 
with a chance of security. For £ P. 30 the British 
soldiers on guard in Palestine will transport three 
passengers to Lydda Airport within the safe en- 
casing of military armor. For £ P. 50 they will cover 
the longer trip to Haifa. Proud-minded Britishers 
who not so long ago proclaimed a boycott of Jewish 
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shops: “Hit them where it hurts most. Hit them 
in their pockets.” 

I stand at the Egged Bus Terminal. Stuck good 
and proper. Stuck, that is, unless N. can help me 
out. His office is close by—two minutes will get me 
there. Another five minutes to explain the situa- 
tion, and in a quarter of an hour N. is back, my 
ticket in his hand. 

The convoy is to leave at noon—the time now is 
10:40. Back to the house in N’s car (private cars 
are not banned) to pack the last-minute odds and 
ends—that confounded wash on the line must not 
be forgotten—and to close the bags. 


AT THE Egged Bus Line the court does not present 
its usual scene of hectic activity. The bustle of 
travellers for points north and west, the friends 
seeing them off, the cries of vendors of newspapers, 
fruit, drinks, sandwiches—all are missing. A single 
line of passengers stands quietly, each with num- 
bered ticket in hand, waiting for directions. Suit- 
cases and bundles are lined up for loading. 

Buses roll in, one with armored sides and back, 
its engine encased in steel. That one armored bus 
will not hold us all. We are to enter in the order 
of our numbered tickets. Does mine entitle me to 
a seat in the armored bus? My number is called 
and N. breathes freely. So do I. 

The forward seats are filled and I move to the 
back. Inside there is another protecting wall, with 
small apertures cut into it at intervals, and provision 
for ventilation and a little light. Is the roof pro- 
tected? I don’t know and I don’t ask. 

The bus fills up. One child sits on the spare that 
covers half the floor space, another on a small stool, 
a police guard beside her. An infant, a few weeks 
old, sleeps quietly on her mother’s lap. How will 
the driver see the road behind him? That opening 
at the back can’t be more than five or six inches 
square. 

We stay put while the rest of the convoy is pre- 
pared. The wait proves to be nearly an hour. But 
before the order comes to move, the crowded 
benches grow more crowded. We must make room, 
we are told, for two additional passengers. We 
are glad to make room, for our welcome fellow- 
travellers are boys of the Haganah. The young 
men who enter and take their posts are tall, slim, 
delicate of feature, gentle in manner. No ‘thug’ 
stock this. I try to place them—Sephardim, per- 
haps? The brown hair is unusual, but the features 
have the exquisite delicacy characteristic of the type. 

Slowly we get under way. We cannot see how 
long the convoy is, nor our position in the line. 
The familiar shops and buildings look strange, 
glimpsed through the opening opposite. The pas- 
sengers are not particularly talkative, but neither 
do they show signs of restlessness or nervousness. 

Or am I wrong? A shutter is slammed over an 
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opening, and the woman in front of it starts—the 
movement is barely perceptible. On the opposite 
bench a slight altercation arises. Someone wants 
to close the opening directly behind his head. He 
shifts uneasily. His neighbor, however, feels the 
need of fresh air. The suggestion is made that the 
two change places, but the idea does not find 
favor with the lover of fresh air. Haganah steps 
in reassuringly—orders will be given when the time 
comes to close the shutters. 

Now we know how the driver manages to see 
the road behind. Haganah, at the aperture, becomes 
his eyes—signals him to slow down, to speed up, 
exchanges greeting or signals with watchers along 
the route, warns that the last auto is not in sight. 
Just ahead of us a car, leads the way, licensed 
armored guard inside. Behind, another small auto 
cafries passengers, then comes a bus protected 
only by an iron grill, and as the road twists and 
turns, another small car appears, followed by a 
bus and again an auto bringing up the rear. Not 
a long procession. 

Haganah arms come out of their hiding places. 
Three short competent motions suffice to assemble 
them. 


THE convoy has been in motion now for some 
minutes. Glimpses of shimmering hillsides and daz- 
zling sunshine are a welcome relief to the drabness 
and dimness inside—and a constant reminder of 
the radiant beauty of this land, with its mile after 
mile of uninhabited space, waiting to give of its 
bounty to the hand of love. There it is—the open- 
ing in the hills—the point we always watch for on 
this road, carrying the eye down the full sweep, 
clear down to the yellow sands of the Mediterranean 
coastline. 

. . . A sudden halt. The passengers exchange 
glances. Our eyes hold unspoken questions. A whis- 
per goes from one to another—something wrong 
with one of the cars. Whatever it is, the necessary 
repair is soon made and the cortege continues its 
swing down the road. 

The renewed movement, after the unexplained 
halt, brings a release of tension, felt if unexpressed. 
One of the Egged men, big, burly, cheerful of 
countenance, begins to make his presence felt. He 
rallies an old lady of seventy, nominates her his 
“sweetheart.” “No need to worry, darling,” he as- 
sures her. Has he not been traveling this road in per- 
fect safety for the last ten years? Besides, does he not 
love her and will he not keep her safe? 

From one to another of the passengers he turns 
his attention. His banter has its effect and the mood 
of the bus is perceptibly lightened. Too bad, when 
my turn comes, that I cannot respond to his cheer- 
ful salesmanship. The thought of a week ago— 
one short week back— at about this place, at almost 
this hour—and the name Hans drown out cheer. 
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Beloved Hans Beyth, leaving his own little brood 
of four behind, to look after the youngsters in from 
Cyprus—seven hundred of them who had been await- 
ing their release for years from concentration and 
internment camp. Having seen them settled and 
returning for a Sabbath with his own, he rose to 
answer the attack and received in his body the 
bullets of the ambushers. 

By now the first danger point has been reached 
and the guns have been placed in the openings 
while alert eyes follow the lines of the hills. Again 
a halt—a long one this time. My watch ticks off 
ten-minutes as we sit in the dim interior and await 
developments. The baby has grown fretful, and her 
wails accompany the quiet talk of the passengers. 

Again we are in motion, but why this sudden 
darkening? A glance forward toward the driver's 
seat reveals the explanation. A shutter has been 
lowered over the upper half of the windshield. The 
lower half is similarly protected so that only a slit 
remains from end to end, through which a narrow 
bar of light enters and through which the driver 
must watch the road ahead. 

Other eyes remain on close guard, watchful of 
the road, guns at the ready. There is good reason 
for watchfulness, for this is the approach to Bab- 
el-Wad (Gateway of the Gorge). My position at 
the rear has proved a vantage point. A peep through 
the back opening—Haganah obligingly makes room 
—shows the narrowing gorge which is the passage 
between hill country and plain. The hills close in 
here, hugging the road on either side, offering good 
cover and an ideal position from which to launch 
attack. The snipers haunt these hills. It is only by 
luck that a convoy gets by without fatality or in- 
jury to some one. Our luck holds. We slide by. 
Not a shot has been fired from the hills. 


WirTH the threat of Bab-el-Wad behind, we can 
breathe more easily. But can we? Unexpectedly the 
convoy slows to a halt. Now what? We soon learn. 
Quickly the boys of the Haganah pull their weapons 
apart, hiding the sections here, there, everywhere. 
Just ahead are the military, and their function 
at this particular spot is the search for arms—a 
search at times cursory, at other times thorough. 
Too bad for the boys on whom they find an illegal 
weapon. Arrest is certain and as certain the pros- 
pect of years of imprisonment. The attackers in the 
hills are free to escape. But incredibly the new 
strange British sense of fair play stops the defender 
in his tracks. To emphasize this conception of fair 
play has come the interesting disclosure that, through 
paths devious or direct, weapons taken out of Jewish 
hands by British upholders of fair play have found 
their way into the hands of Arabs. 

This has not been the first appearance of British 
soldiers on the road. Their armored cars have been 
patrolling back and forth, but my position has not 
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given me a sight of them. Since the deaths of last 
Friday, there have been no casualties on this road. 
Does that mean a change of policy on the part 
of government or military? It is difficult to credit 
government promises that all necessary steps would 
be taken to safeguard the roads and assure their 
being kept open to traffic. If the government is 
serious why hasn't that small stretch in Jerusalem 
been kept open?—those few hundred yards at the 
turn to Mount Scopus, where so many attacks have 
been launched against traffic that patients cag no 
longer be transported to the hospital on the hill, 
but must be taken to a special emergency station 
prepared for them in the town? A week ago, when 
Hans and the others fell, they had halted his con- 
voy for the search—halted it just before one of the 
danger points. After that halt it had been difficult 
for the line of cars to resume their swing up the 
road in smooth and steady rhythm, and the am- 
bushers’ opportunity had been by that much im- 
proved. 

Now we wait, tensely expectant. If the search 
proves more than casual, trouble is in store for 
some of us. A stir of relief as the wheels start 
rolling—the bus has not been entered! Twice again 
in the course of:our trip we go through this serio- 
comic performance, dismantling and concealing the 
evidence, only to set it up again when we are safely 
out of sight. 

My neighbor expresses his puzzlement. At the 
Dead Sea, from which he has just come, Jews and 
Arabs, employees of the same company, have con- 
tinued their daily work side by side in peace and 
amity. There have been no disturbances, no rioting, 
no murder, no arson, no displays of hatred and 
animosity. Political agitators have been  success- 
fully held at bay—so far—and would-be intimi- 
dators have failed of their intent. 

The bus’s movement is no longer smooth. We jolt 
and roll from side to side as the wheels hit the 
bumps. This is not the main road under us, but 
the backroads of Jewish farming villages. Their 
discomfort and the round-about route are preferable 
to the smoothness of the main road with its ac- 
companying dangers. Here are the villages whose 
names recall the past—Khuldah, Ekron, Rekhovot— 
and those whose names mark the new beginnings 
—Rishon |’Zion and Ness Zionah. Curious eyes 
watch our progress. The odor of mimosa hedges 
penetrates to our nostrils and we breathe in the 
fragrance gratefully. 

“Hands up!” The sudden shout assails our startled 
ears. But the words are Hebrew words, the voices 
those of friends, and the shout is accompanied by 
laughter without, echoed by laughter within. 

One last ticklish point remains to be negotiated— 
the Arab village of Yajur from which attacks have 
been repeatedly launched against passing traffic. 
Somewhere hereabout still stand the hulks of the 
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burned trucks whose drivers were murdered among 
these innocuous-looking mud huts. Guns in posi- 
tion, the cortege bumps its way through the main 
street of the village, into the outskirts of Tel-Aviv 
and onto the main road, drawing up, short minutes 
later, at the terminus of the Egged Bus Line. 

We have been three hours and twenty minutes 
reaching our destination—a journey that normally 
takes not more than an hour and a half. Thanks 
to Egged drivers and to Haganah we have come 
through safely. 

Thus do we travel the roads of our Holy Land 
in the year of our sorrow 1948. 


Behold, O Earth .” 


by Saul Tchernikhovsky 


Benotp, O earth, how wasteful we have been, 

Within your sacred lap, the secret dwelling-place, 
we hid our seed. No more 

The glossy barley-spray, the heavy-kernelled wheat, 

The gold-streaked grain of rye, the tasselled sheaf 
of corn. 


Behold, O earth, how wasteful we have been: 

We have hidden the fairest of our flowers in you, 

Those whom only the earliest rays of the sun have 
seen, 


Whether retiring bud, or spray full of petalled 
incense, 

Scarcely they knew of noon-tide, for their grief was 
innocence, 


And before the dewdrops were dried, they were 
caught in a light that was new. 


Take to yourself, then, the best of our children, youth 
of the purest dream, 

Wholehearted, clean-handed, untouched by the 
world’s malady. 

And the web of their days still half-woven, a web 
of the life yet to be. } 

We have no better than these. What better than 
these have you seen? 


Cover them over yourself. In its hour the corn will 
be green, 
A hundred times stronger in glory, as the land is, 
in sanctity, 
Splendid amends for our lives be their sacrifice, 
in death’s mystery. 
Behold, O earth, how wasteful we have been. 
(Translated from the Hebrew by 
HILDA AUERBACH. ) 





*The above lines were written by the Hebrew poet during the 
1936-1939 Arab attacks on the Jewish community in Palestine. 
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For Jerusalem, No Democracy 


O ANYONE at all familiar with the debate 

about Palestine for years past, reversals and con- 
tradictions in the arguments used against Zionism 
are no novelty. For how many years was it dinned 
into our heads that Palestine could not possibly ac- 
commodate all the Jews who wanted to come there! 
But after the slaughter of the six million, the anti- 
Jewish argument found no difficulty whatsoever in 
Switching to the opposite tack: we were now told 
that so few potential immigrants had survived that 
a Jewish majority and a Jewish State were impossible 
anyway; ergo, down with Zionism! For years past 
we were told that the Jewish economy in Palestine is 
artificial, dependent entirely upon outside subsidies, 
that it is foreign to the country, and that the only 
normal, sound, natural economy of Palestine is the 
Arab economy. Now we hear, in connection with the 
Partition Plan, that the Jewish State provided for 
under the Plan would, of course, be economically 
viable; so much so, indeed, that it should be able to 
spare an annual subsidy of £ P 4 million to the Arab 
State, since the latter could not stand on its own feet 
financially without such aid. And as a matter of fact, 
even with this ‘subsidy the Arab State would not be 
viable; ergo . . . (the same conclusion as before.) 

But not only do facts change their nature accord- 
ing to the needs of anti-Jewish policy in Palestine; 
the basic human instincts of fear and rage, the funda- 
mental reactions of attraction and repulsion seem 
in this instance to come equipped with a reversible 
compass, by which they can turn themselves inside 
out upon contact with Zionism, or (to put it more 
generally), the “Jewish problem.” It was only a 
short while ago that many who opposed or obstructed 
the realization of Jewish aims in Palestine assured 
their Zionist friends that at heart they recognized the 
justice of our claim; but the overpowering urge of 
self-preservation told them it would be fatal to throw 
the Arabs into the arms of the U.S.S.R. Now that 
this danger no longer exists, with the Soviet Union 
having approved the creation of a Jewish State under 
the Partition Plan and left the Arabs without arms 
to throw themselves into, the same professed friends 
tell us that Jews are the ones who are likely to em- 
brace the fatal Bear. And therefore, (as a simple- 
minded Jew might be inclined to complete the syl- 
logism): Ought not the overpowering instinct of 
self-preservation to compel Western policy to ap- 
perse these potential dissidents, as it would have 
done if they had been Arabs? But, no; again a con- 
tradiction, a reversal: precisely because the Jews are 
now envisaged as a potential pro-Soviet group, the 
instinct of self-preservation forces the Western bloc 
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(much against its taste, which recognizes the justice 
of our claim and the worth of our endeavor) to try 
to suppress the Jewish State. Now, to be sure, the 
facts upon which the anti-Zionist arguments from 
the Soviet menace are based are largely imaginary in 
either case, whether it is the Jews or the Arabs whose 
adherence to the Red Army is feared. But it is in- 
teresting that whichever form the nightmare takes, 
the emotional reaction is always anti-Zionist. 


How To explain such contradictions? In the days, 
not long ago, when Pareto was a momentarily 
fashionable historiosopher, this kind of phenomenon 
would have set us searching at once for ‘‘derivations” 
and “residues.” Such a constancy in anti-Zionism, 
justified by such varying and opposed arguments, 
would have infallibly told us that the professed mo- 
tives of our antagonists were merely derivative (de- 
rivations), that they were not the real motives; that 
the real motives remained hidden and constant — 
they were the residual factors, the “residues,” re- 
maining after cancelling out the variable “deriva- 
tions.” 

Whether the true motives are expressed or not, 
it will not take long for anyone versed in Jewish 
affairs to turn them up from their perfunctory hiding- 
place. The Jews are the classic have-not and strength- 
less people, and any property claims they may pre- 
sent as a people are regarded as encroachments upon 
the rights of present possessors or other claimants. 
In the political rule-of-thumb which is the constant 
factor behind all the changing and contradictory 
anti-Zionist arguments, “not-to-have’’ a country 
means “‘not:to-be’” a people. 

That international approval was won for the Par- 
tition Plan signifies that Jews have, in the thirty 
years since the Balfour Declaration, sufficiently es- 
tablished themselves as possessors of the land, and are 
now asserting their possession with enough strength 
— that Jews are “haves” enough —to force some 
recognition of our existence. But the same is true 
of the Arabs; and accordingly the issue hangs in the 
balance. In all likelihood, what will finally deter- 
mine the outcome will be not the deliberations of 
the deadlocked “United” Nations, but the compara- 
tive strength of Jews and Arabs on the spot. In gen- 
eral, the Partition Plan attempted to anticipate this 
determination of the issue by drawing boundary lines 
more or less in accordance with Jewish and Arab 
strength of possession. 

Something more than this simple arithmetic is 
needed to explain the lines along which the UN 
has been working out its decision on Jerusalem. In 
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this city Jews are two-thirds of the population; yet 
it was not allotted to the Jewish State. To be sure, 
Jerusalem is cut off from the main body of the 
Jewish settlement. But the same argument of weak 
possession holds true in Jaffa, which is entirely sur- 
rounded by Jews; yet Jaffa was allotted to the Arab 
State. Another “residue” must be sought. 


The position of the Jewish community in Jeru- 
salem has long been an anomalous one. Jews became 
a distinct majority in Jerusalem in the first decade of 
European immigration after the 1880 pogroms. 
During the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
Palestine, always a land of sacred cities, saw the 
population of its towns increase rather rapidly when 
foreign consulates began to extend their protection 
to pilgrims taking up residence. For the Jews there 
were four such sacred towns: Safed, Hebron, Ti- 
berias, and Jerusalem. The largest and most promi- 
nent for many centuries was Safed. But after an 
earthquake levelled a good part of that town in 
1834 and in the following years a Druse uprising 
and Arab looters impoverished the community, more 
and more Jews began to seek the shelter of Jeru- 
salem. In that city consular protection grew rela- 
tively strong because of the Christian pilgrims who 
also flocked to the Holy City. Thenceforth the Jewish 
population of Jerusalem steadily rose: Around 1856, 
it was estimated at 5,700 out of a total population 
of 18,000. In 1869 the Jewish population was 10,000. 
By 1891 there were 25,000 Jewish inhabitants and 
in 1900, 28,000 out of a total of 45,000. In 1913 
the Jews reached the proportion of two-thirds, with 
48,400 out of a total of 75,400. After a severe set- 
back during World War I which reduced them to a 
bare majority, the Jerusalem Jews at the 1931 census 
were 51,222 out of a total population of 90,503. 
Today they are again two-thirds of the whole popu- 
lation. 


Despite this strong numerical predominance of 
Jews, they were never proportionately represented 
in the government of the city, nor were their inter- 
ests adequately protected in its administration. This 
is true both for the period of Ottoman and the pe- 
riod of British rule. Under the Turks, despite their 
system of limited autonomy for religious minorities, 
it was “natural” for the government of important 
cities, regardless of population figures, to be en- 
trusted to Moslems. But even under the British, the 
Arabs insisted on the same privileged position as a 
“tight” to which they were entitled by custom and 
tradition. 


So far was this pushed that to this day Arabs point 
it out as a signal grievance that the current mayor of 
Haifa is a Jew: though Haifa is a town in which 
neither Jews nor Arabs resided in large numbers 
50 years ago, and where Jews are a majority by a 
clear margin, even in the present artificially con- 
stricted town-planning boundaries that exclude the 
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integrally related Jewish quarters in the Haifa Bay 
area. 


The argument that Arabs are “by custom” entitled 
to dominate the local self-government of mixed 
cities in Palestine did not work in Haifa. The city 
has been run on democratic lines—and well run, to 
the satisfaction of both its Jewish and Arab residents. 
The argument of the customary right of the Arabs 
to rule in Palestine, even where they are a minority, 
did work under British rule in the Holy City of 
Jerusalem. Despite the clear preponderance of Jews 
in the population, an arbitrary principle of equal 
representation of Jews and Arabs in the Jerusalem 
municipal council was imposed by the Palestine Gov- 
ernment. The tradition of an Arab mayor was main- 
tained, and Jews for a long time could use their 
electoral power in relation to this office only to favor 
one Arab faction over another. The affairs of the 
municipality, conducted under this nee always 
gave grounds for complaint. 


ACCIDENT brought about a crisis in the chronically 
disordered affairs of the Jerusalem municipality. 
When the Arab riots broke out in 1936, the Mayor 
of Jerusalem was Dr. Hussein Khalidi. Although 
related to the Husseini clan (the family of Haj Amin, 
Mufti of Jerusalem) Dr. Khalidi figured as an Arab 
moderate. He was elected to the office of mayor with 
the aid of Jewish votes, because of Jewish dissatis- 
faction with the previous anti-Husseini incumbent, 
of the rival Nashashibi family. Yet after his election, 
the new mayor became active in the anti-Jewish 
“general strike” of the Arab Higher Committee. 
When the Arab “rebellion” finally overstepped the 
limits of British patience, by such acts as occupying 
the Old City of Jerusalem within the walls and kill- 
ing a British District Commissioner in Galilee, a 
group of Arab notables of the Higher Committee, 
including Dr. Hussein Khalidi, were exiled to the 
Seychelles Islands. This left the office of mayor of 
Jerusalem untenanted, with Daniel Auster, the Jew- 
ish Vice-Mayor, as the legal successor to the office. 


At this point, the Arabs asserted their right to 
monopolize the mayoralty of Jerusalem, regardless 
of law and the requirements of democratic rule. As 
long as a Jew served as Deputy Mayor, they refused 
to attend meetings of the City Council. This decision 
reduced the Jerusalem municipality to a body func- 
tioning irregularly, by the authority not of its con- 
stituencies but of the British. Thenceforth, also, vari- 
ous efforts were made to find a solution of the im- 
passe. The Peel Royal Commission of 1937 recom- 
mended that separate Jewish and Arab boroughs 
with a high degree of autonomy be established. It 
was not until years later that the Palestine Govern- 
ment appointed Chief Justice Fitzgerald to work out 
a solution, and he proposed one along the lines 
recommended by the Peel Commission. In October, 
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1945, the Official Gazette of the Palestine Govern- 
ment finally published the Fitzgerald recommenda- 
tions: they called for a partition of Jerusalem into 
two municipal areas, Jewish and Arab. But even 
though the proposed Arab area contained the greater 
part of Jerusalem’s taxable property, as well as the 
holy places including the Old City within the walls, 
Arabs refused to concede to the Jewish majority of 
Jerusalem the right to self-government even in the 
sections of Jerusalem built entirely by themselves, of 
which they are virtually the exclusive inhabitants. 
And the British Government, consequently, pigeon- 
holed the Fitzgerald Report. 


THis is the background against which organs of the 
UN made their decisions with regard to Jerusalem. 
At the bottom of all decisions was, of course, the 
fact that Jerusalem is a Holy City, sacred to Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. It is this which made UN 
investigators incline towards internationalizing the 
city, rather than allow it to be governed by its in- 
habitants. But it could be, and was argued that the 
holy places were only a small part of the City of 
Jerusalem, most of these shrines being concentrated 
in the Old City. Furthermore, there were other holy 
places and shrines all over Palestine—for example, 
the cities of Bethlehem and Nazareth—which would 
also have to be under international supervision. It 
was not suggested in these cases that the local in- 
habitants should be deprived of democratic rights. 
Other methods were considered sufficient outside of 
Jerusalem to guarantee international interests in the 
safety of holy places. However cogent the logic 
of these arguments may be, they were not at any time 
able to convince successive UN organs that they 
ought to give the Jewish majority of Jerusalem the 
same rights to govern the destiny of their city, or 
even of their own parts of the city, as were given 
the (Christian) Arabs of Nazareth. 

The UN Special Committee on Palestine ap- 
proached the question in the light of its general 
scheme of Partition with Economic Union. This plan 
provided free transit for all Palestinians through 
both the Jewish and Arab States, and through the 
internationalized zone of Jerusalem. Thus the en- 
claves and connecting corridors, bridging Jewish 
Jerusalem with the Jewish State and Arab Jaffa with 
the Arab State, which had been featured in other 
partition proposals, were regarded as unnecessary: 
Jaffa was to be in the Jewish State, and Jerusalem 
was to be internationalized. 

One of the very first amendments of the UNSCOP 
plan agreed upon in the UN General Assembly 
session was to remove Jaffa from the Jewish State 
and attach it to the Arab State—for were not two- 
thirds of its inhabitants, about 70,000 people in all, 
Arabs? The same logic was not applied to Jerusalem, 
with its two-thirds Jewish majority of 100,000. These 
were left in the international zone. 
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Another feature of the UNSCOP plan had been 
its proposal to add to the city of Jerusalem itself 
several neighboring Arab villages. This gerryman- 
dering would have two ‘advantages’: In the first 
place, another holy city, Bethlehem, would be placed 
under direct international control. Then, the addi- 
tional Arab population would balance the Jewish 
numerical preponderance in Jerusalem proper—in 
fact, with about four or five thousand “others” 
(Armenians, et. a/.), the non-Jewish population was 
estimated at about 105,000 to the Jewish 100,000. 
In this way, since the “‘others” formed an integral 
part of the Jerusalem Arab rather than the Jerusalem 
Jewish community, the traditional Arab domination 
of the town would be guaranteed in terms of num- 
bers; or, at least, any Jewish grievances at the non- 
recognition of their rights of self-determination 
would be neutralized—especially since both Jewish 
and Arab residents of Jerusalem were to be allowed 
to acquire citizenship in the Jewish and Arab States 
respectively. 

After the Partition Plan was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, there was only one part of it upon 
which Great Britian offered anything more than in- 
formation—and refusals to cooperate on specific UN 
demands. The phase of the Plan upon whose sub- 
sequent elaboration Britain actively cooperated was 
the Statute for Jerusalem. In fact, Great Britain 
served upon the Working Committee that drafted 
the Statute. It is not surprising, therefore, to see 
perpetuated in it many features of past British 
policy as to Jerusalem, through the statutory guar- 
antee of a minority position for Jews in the legislative 
organs of the new Jerusalem. 


THE final version of the Statute for the City of 
Jerusalem makes the following provisions (going 
far beyond the UNSCOP report and the General 
Assembly resolution) for the election and procedure 
of a Jerusalem legislature: Of a Council of forty 
members, Jews may elect eighteen and Arabs eight- 
een. (Within the Arab electorate, separate electoral 
curiae may be set up for Christians and Moslems, if 
the Governor of the City thinks that either group 
would like such an arrangement.) This rule of 
“communal elections,” which had such fatal con- 
sequences in India, effectively prevents any possi- 
bility which might have existed for the development 
of political groupings across ethnic lines. 

But further provisions along the same lines vir- 
tually guarantee an Arab majority in the*Legislative 
Council. Four out of forty seats in the Council are 
reserved for residents of Jerusalem who are neither 
Jewish nor Arab. The residents in question number 
about four thousand non-Arab Christians, living 
mostly in the Armenian quarter of the Old City, 
together with a scattering of Christian clergy of 


various denominations. Most of them, in residence, 


business and social connections, and way of life, 
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form an integral part of the Arab community. Most 
of the remainder who are not Arab in their way of 
life are notoriously pro-Arab. This small group (per- 
haps 5,000 out of 250,000) will form an electoral 
curia entitled to vote for one or two members of the 
Council, according to the Governor's estimate of 
their proper share. The remaining two or three mem- 
bers are to be representatives-at-large, the only ones 
to be chosen by the entire electorate of the City of 
Jerusalem. But they, too, are to be taken from among 
the “neutral” portion of the population, which for 
all practical purposes is indistinguishable politically 
from the Arabs . . . A majority of the Council so 
chosen, that is, all eighteen Arabs and three of the 
four “neutrals,” constitutes a guorum and can de- 
mand the convening of extraordinary sessions, re- 
gardless of the opposition of the other members. 
That is, the Jewish members of the Council are not 
to have the privilege previously exercised by Arabs 
in Jerusalem, of invalidating municipal decisions by 
boycotting the Council session. 

Against this fixed minority status, the Jews are to 
have the protection of the Governor's and the Trus- 
teeship Council’s authority—if the Governor or the 
Trusteeship Council feel inclined to use it. 


THE Statute for Jerusalem, like the whole Partition 
Plan, now stands in a peculiar twilight zone of legal- 
ity. Only the final steps are required for its formal 
adoption, but these have been postponed to the last 
possible date in order to ascertain what will be the 
fate of the Plan as a whole. The British and the 
Arabs now see some hope that the statutory minority 
position decreed for the Jews in Jerusalem may be 
imposed by UN force on all Jews in Palestine. 
America evidently hopes that by pressure of delay, 
and without the necessity of direct UN force, it may 
be possible to break Jewish resistance to some such 
status. 

In this case, the British and Arabs appraise the 
situation more realistically than do the Americans. 
It is far too late to imagine that Jews can acquiesce 
to a statutory minority status in Palestine, to expect 
them to tolerate living on sufferance in their own 
Homeland. It is too late, since the six million dead 
have robbed the Jewish people of every vestige of 
moral security in a life with no other real basis than 
that of non-Jewish tolerance. It is too late, since re- 
peated international decisions, the latest only four 
months old, have asserted the legality as well as the 
moral justification of Jewish statehood and indepen- 
dence in Palestine, and the attempted reversal of 
that position is frankly an act of appeasement, in the 
classical discredited tradition. It is too late, since a 
self-reliant community of 700,000 now lives in Pal- 
estine, and ever since the decision of November 29th 
has set itself to defend the specific boundaries allotted 
to it. The present bloody disorder in Jerusalem itself 
prefigures what would ensue all over the country if 
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any attempt were made to carry the British-model 
American “neutrality” policy into effect. In the name 
of peace in the Holy City, conditions are generated 
which bid fair to reduce to rubble its sacred shrines, 
after submitting ‘to the fires of unholy strife its un- 
happy inhabitants. 

There is, only a little below the surface, another 
“residual” reason for the paradoxes in the Jewish 
position in Palestine, the reluctance to concede rights 
to Jews on the same grounds as they are conceded 
to Arabs or others. It is a deep and firm-rooted 
prejudice, common to both the Christian and Moslem 
traditions, that Jews are by divine right a people 
who must live in subjugation. But neither Christian 
nor Moslem tradition forbids the Jewish people to 
live. Christians, at least, have seen enough in the 
last two or three generations no longer to dare to 
oppose the insistence of many, many Jews that if 
the people is to live at all, it can no longer live only 
as a subject people. The final conclusion of this new 
knowledge, a recognition obtained after every pos- 
sible delay, was the Partition Plan. There was a cer- 
tain symbolic significance in the fact that while con- 
ceding Jewish independence, the nations. extorted 
from us a renunciation of our rights in Jerusalem, 
city of our universal religion. But a symbolic trans- 
action of this sort is a rite which places both parties 
under a historic obligation. If the nations of the 
world, who insisted on retaining for themselves the 
Holy City as the price for granting Jews freedom in 
Palestine, should now attempt to deny the Jews by 
force or chicanery the natural rights for which so 
dear a price was paid, they will infallibly bring down 
in- ruins together with the shrines of Jerusalem the 
universal principles of justice and order of which the 
shrines are symbols. 
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The Mukhtar of the Quarter 


by Menakhem Talmi 


(In memory of the late Khanan Seri, who was killed 
in battle at Beit Safafa.) 


E KNOW a number of mukhtarim, or “‘head- 

men,” of the Jewish settlements in Palestine. 
One is tall and husky, with silver hair and yellow 
teeth, and with a tremendous voice which thunders 
out over the settlement from one end to another. His 
Hebrew is almost pure Russian, and his Russian— 
Arabic. 

Another one—a bit shorter, but still quite a man, 
and a Jew with a voice. Thick, raven-black moustache. 
Strutting around in riding pants and a pair of shiny 
boots with silver spurs. An old brown nag—an un- 
usual privilege—awaits his pleasure submissively, and 
a dog, a perfect wolf, lolls out his pointed tongue 
at his heels. 

A third one—tall and thin, with a swarthy skin 
and blazing eyes, with a sharp “R” and a way of 
talking as if he were gargling, with a fluid Arabic— 
in which he easily rivals the dignitaries of the neigh- 
boring Arabic village. 

A fourth, a fifth—there’s no shortage in this item! 
But as a rule they are all like the next—you can al- 
ways find something in common between them. But 
one mukhtar we met... 


THE situation is tense. Jerusalem is having a hard 
time. The “b’not Yerushalayim” (the daughters of 
Jerusalem), its suburbs and outlying quarters, are 
isolated among brigand villages which threaten them 
ominously day and night. Snipers lurk in wait for 
women and children. The roads—blocked. There are 
some quarters whose inhabitants have been forced 
to leave and move to securer places until things quiet 
down. But this doesn’t mean that these quarters have 
been abandoned to theft and destruction. God for- 
bid! Youths from Tel Aviv and other places, mem- 
bers of the Haganah ,have come in to protect the 
evacuated quarter from enemy onslaughts. We have 
come to Mekor Khayim. 

Forsaken houses stretching along the length of 
the narrow road, dilapidated roofs with faded colors, 
wet trees which have forgotten the hustle and bustle 
of the settlement and the racket of every-day work, 
dogs which have lost their masters, and a number 
of settlers who wait for our arrival impatiently so 
that they can pack up their most vital things and 
leave for safer regions. 

We looked them over in vain for the mukhtar. 
The ones who had remained were older, weaker men. 
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A handful of children watched us looked at us curi- 
ously. But a Jew with a heroic stature, a moustache, 
and riding pants, or shiny leather or suede jacket— 
not a personage of this kind was in sight. 

“Here comes the mukhtar!” said one of the older 
men, pointing his finger at a man coming up one of 
the paths in our direction. “A good man.” It was 
said with a kind of tender smile. 

Now the mukhtar came up to the truck. He wore 
neither riding pants nor boots, nor any leather or 
suede coat, or any other kind of remarkable uniform 
to denote his importance. He did not ‘have that 
weighty, measured walk, nor the sprawling, rolling 
gait habitual with horsemen. In his glance there was 
none of that barely visible, faint superciliousness and 
great pride which other mukhtarim have so fre- 
quently. 

No. This one was short and thin, with a small, 
shrivelled-up face, small eyes with a child-like can- 
dor, wrinkles in the skin of his long, thin neck. He 
stopped, smiled to himself, straightened the vener- 
able pair of glasses on his long nose, contemplated 
us affectionately, and went on with slow, quietly- 
planted steps. 

If the quarter could do no better than this mukhtar, 
we thought, the situation was really bitter. . . 


But after all, what did we care about mukhtarim? 
The main thing was that he shouldn't stick his nose 
where he wasn’t supposed to. But a surprise was in 
store for us. He changed his slow gait to a gallop, 
his slouching, slumped over body turned into a real 
dynamo, tearing about on all sides. You turned your 
head here—the mukhtar! There—the mukhtar! And 
after all, the truth is that this is “his settlement’’— 
he has his rights in the matter. We hardly saw him 
for the rest of the day. Here he came running up 
with a tin of kerosene, or with an empty box, there 
with a torn, disembowelled mattress, with a wick. 
He even lit the eternal cigarette dangling constantly 
from his lips while running across the square or 
along the paths between the houses. 

But the day finally had to come to an end. The 
shadows of evening close down on the entire neigh- 
borhood. Windows are darkened. You put on your 
rain coat and steel helmet, take your weapon leaning 
against the bed, and go to eat. 

The hall which has been converted into a dining 
room is dimly lighted. Rough planks which lie on 
shaky sawhorses—the table; empty boxes for chairs; 
ragged blankets over the smashed windows—cur- 
tains. In the corner of the small room roar primus 
stoves with flaming heads, and the harassed voice 
of the strained cook carries above the tumult. The 
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smells of cooking hastily prepared waft in through 
the small: window and whet our wolfish appetites. 

You come in and find a seat. You start to take a 
look around . . . the mukhtar! In person! He is 
standing in the corner, sucking the unlighted butt 
of a cigarette, a white towel wrapped around his 
thin waist, a rag hanging over his shoulder for wip- 
ing—and holding himself as if he was ready to 
spring off at any second. 

“Volunteer to serve!” someone shouts. 

“It isn’t mecéssary, it isn’t necessary,” says the 
mukhtar with a wave of his hand in protest, ‘““Every- 
thing will be all right, my children. The main thing 
is—eat!”” 

And already the kitchen door swallows him up— 
and immediately disgorges him, laden with plates 
which he quickly slips in front of the diners. He 
returns shortly with a steaming soup, which he pours 
carefully into the plates, giving everyone a kindly, 
caressing sort of smile as he does. Someone needs a 
fork, a spoon is missing over there—there’s no need 
to ask—the mukhtar notices everything himself! 
There he is, bringing it. You don’t even have to slice 
the bread by yourself. Just depend on the lemmas 
—he'll serve up everything. 

And when someone needs a little kerosene or a 
lamp or a blanket, all those small requirements of 
everyday life, he only has to give the mukhtar a wink 
to be certain that it will be there the next day. There 
is no need to search for him for this purpose, or to 
ask the comrades whether they have seen him—he 
is always present, he is always somewhere around, 
day or night. 

“When do you sleep, ya mukhtar?” 

‘Nonsense! When we win our fight, we'll sleep 
to make up for lost time. There is no time just 
now...” 

Things came to such a point that one of our mem- 
bers, with the nickname “Buba,” (‘Doll’), stopped 
in his tracks one day and with a shy, embarrassed 
smile that no one had ever noticed on him before, 
declared publicly: 

Khevreh, this is no mukhtar! This is a mother!” 

He was right. This was probably the first time in 
the history of our company that we offered not the 
least challenge to the opinion of a son of a halvah- 
manufacturer... . 


SABBATH EVE. 

A party going on in the dining room. The light 
is feeble and forlorn. The grey clothing doesn’t help 
to brighten the atmosphere. We long for home, for 
our parents, for the circle of friends waiting in the 
“hinterland,” for our ordinary life, life without ten- 
sion, for good lights, for the noise of automobiles 
and for the masses of people chatting and strolling 
casually through the streets. The memory of the 
comrade who fell in battle a week ago came back 
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to us and would not leave. He will no longer sit with 
us at the table... 

The time drags on slowly, the singing continues 
tonelessly, the recitations and readings seem forced 
and strained, without life. Even the dark-colored 
drinking glasses cannot cheer us up. A cruel, biting 
February wind blows outside, howling against the 
roof, snapping against the blanket-curtains, and 
whips away with a whimpering, sobbing whistle. The 
floor is covered with the hard-packed dirt of the 
stony ground of the settlement. Several bored cats 
stretch their bones out snugly at our feet. The 
mukhtar is present too. He is sprawling on a box 
near the ancient, dilapidated piano, which was 
brought here no one knows how—or why. He looks 
at us with his kind, troubled eyes, and we see plainly 
how it grieves him that he sees no joy on our faces, 
that we aren't rowdy, that our songs are not songs. 

“Yes, bakhurim,” he murmers quietly, “Sabbath 
eve, Sabbath eve.” And he closes his eyes for a 
second, as if recalling the past, in those days when 
he was still a young man... 

Our tired eyes gaze pointlessly into emptiness. 
Unintentionally they notice the broken down piano. 
Oh, this “instrument,” what miracles it would be 
able to show! 

“Akh, if our Benchie was only here—oof, would 
there be music, would there be a matzav-ruakh (good 
mood) !” 

The mukhtar still sprawls silently with his eyes 
closed. 

“Listen, ya mukhtar,” trumpets Buba, with a mock- 
ing smile, “don’t you have anyone at all there in the 
corner who could—how do you say it?—tickle up 
the keys of this rotting piano a little, eh?” 

“Play the piano?” The mukhtar raises his head 
and an eager smile spreads over his face, a smile 
which we never saw on his face before this. “Cer- 
tainly there is someone. I will play.” 

We gave a whoop of laughter. We were sure he 
was only joking. The mukhtar’s face remaining im- 
mobile. He lifted himself from the boxes, and the 
bent figure began to wander towards the piano. It 
became dead still in the room. 

“The mukhtar is clowning,” someone broke out 
with a laugh. We waited impatiently to learn what 
sort of a comical act the mukhtar was going to favor 
us with. We expected him to do everything possible 
to amuse us. He lifted the lid of the piano, straight- 
ened the beret on his small head, and begin to move 
his thin, long fingers with the blue veins. We raised 
our heads, opened our eyes wide—we sat there gap- 
ing. The mukhtar did not simply bang away—he 
was playing a forlorn melody. He played with ten- 
derness and feeling. His fingers moved expertly over 
the keyboard. We were deeply touched. 

And if the light were not so dim, if there were 
anyone who was not concentrating on the piano and 
the player, he might perhaps have noticed, here and 
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there, a tear of joy in the eyes of the listeners . . 

The mukhtar finished, looked at us somewhat 
teasingly. Wild applause broke out. 

“More, ya mukbtar, more!” cried we, happily and 
hungrily. 

He did not refuse. He played. What didn’t he 
play? Arias from “Madame Butterfly” and “Tosca,” 
khassidic melodies —and everything without any 
notes, just as he was, tad from that small, 
good, worry-laden head of am 

“Tango, ya mukhtar! Tan 

“All right, lads,” he smiled. ‘ “And the main thing 
is—to be Pappy. After all, it’s the Sabbath-eve, the 
Sabbath-eve . 


SOMETHING stopped moving out in the darkness. 
The wind died down. The clouds drifting along in 
the black, moonless sky also stopped moving, dogs 
have stopped howling, and the little fires in the enemy 
village have gone out one after one. 

“Eyes open, lads!” 

It was cold and damp in our dugout. A foul smell 
came from the rotting sandbags of the post. It was 
clear that the silence would explode in another min- 
ute. Only yesterday we had seen the trucks filled 
with Arab bands driving into the village. It was 
clear that the hour was near when they would try 
to carry out their threats—to wipe this settlement 
from the face of the earth. We were ready. A shiver 
passed through us. We were a handful against many, 
against masses of them—isolated and cut off from 
our base. The vicinity was filled with enemies and 
murderers. But we had confidence in our strength. 
We wait—anxiously. 

The darkness is thick and heavy. We imagine that 


figures seem to be floating through the mournful air - 


of the thick darkness. Strained nerves. Our hearts 
pound at every whisper of the unnerving darkness 
and its fantasies. 

A distant shot echoes through the air. There is a 
rustle on the stony ground. Everyone hears it. This 
is no fantasy. Our hearts pound. A sudden shudder 
passes through our bodies, vanishing as it reaches 
our knees. In the dead silent room of the trench one 
hears nothing but the nervous, expectant breathing 
of the occupants. Suddenly we can see them—silhou- 
ettes drawing themselves along over the ground, like 
a throng of reptiles, moving in our direction. There 
is a powerful impulse to seize our weapons and shoot 
without stopping. 

“Let them come closer,” comes the whisper of 
command. “Grenade range... Hand-grenades ready.” 
Four frozen hands clutch the open grenades. Four 
hearts pound rapidly and wait. Four pairs of eyes 
are wide open. If there were a moon at least! 

“Hakhain! (ready!)” 

Heart beats harder. Eyes smart, saliva glands work 
with redoubled energy, and from time to time a deep 
swallow has to be taken, and it seems to you that 
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the attackers can hear it, and are laughing at you— 
weakling that you are . 

“Zrok! (throw!)” 

Four hands shoot out passionately, twenty cramped 
fingers remain to fall back, eased of their burden. 
Four small, dark specks fly through the darkness, 
thumping against the hard earth. Several moments 
of silence—and suddenly an explosion, violent flames 
shoot out, and echoes which fly through the air and 
vanish. 

“Aim! Fire!” 

Only now, in the blue light of the shots, is it pos- 
sible to see that the field in front of us is filled with 
attackers. Shots crack out one after the other, whistle 
over our heads, whirr angrily into the sandbags, 
smash against the slanting tin roof. The chain of 
attackers grows rounder and rounder encircling us, 
longer and longer. Posts 4 and 7 also open fire, then 
all the positions. The Arab village opens violent 
machine-gun fire. Their clusters of bullets gallop 
across the field like chariots in a storm. 

‘No random shooting! Fire only at definite tar- 
gets!” 

Now the tension has relaxed and fear has dis- 
appeared. When you see the enemy in front of you, 
when you reply with shots—fear leaves you and the 
deadly bullets which whiz over your head seem to 
make no impression. 

The enemy intensifies his fire. They siscngte to 
come closer, crawling over the ground. 

Hakhain rimonim (prepare hand-grenades) !” 

Hands encircle the dark mass. Fingers clutch the 
handle of the pin. A twist and a tug, and the gre- 
nade is ready to fly off wherever you want to 
throw it. 

“Hatail (throw) !” 

Explosions. Shrieks of the wounded. They begin 
to withdraw. Their shots grom more and more in- 
frequent. Time has not passed slowly. Over a whole 
hour has gone by already. Distant shots, random 
shots—and then complete silence in front of us. But 
the attack is still being mounted in other sectors. 
Again tension takes possession of our entire being. 
Again you are taut and on edge with expectancy, and 
your tired eyes strain into the darkness, as impene- 
trable as a wall. 

“Listen! Someone is moving. Hear it?” 

You strain to listen. There are quick footsteps be- 
hind the trench. Is it possible that they have suc- 
ceeded in breaking through in other sectors and are 
already in our rear? 

“Take the ‘Sten’ and crawl outside! Take a look 
through the window!” 

The steps come closer and closer. The man who 
has crawled out opens his mouth and calls: 

Mee sham? Ani yoreh! (Who's there? I fire!)” 

“Hatzlef u’f’ga! (Shoot and hit!)” comes the 
answer, Our countersign. 
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“B’seder, avor (all right, pass).” 
The door of the post opens, and there stands—the 
mukhtar! 


On his head, instead of the everlasting beret, a 
steel helmet, too large for his small skull and falling 
over his eyes. In his belt—two grenades. In his hands 
he carries a kettle and several tin cups. 

We smile wonderingly, astounded. 

“What's new, lads? All O.K.?” he asks with con- 
cern, and pours the tea. “Drink /’khayim, boys. It 
will taste good.” 


THE time came to leave the place. We have put 
things in order in this area—comparatively speaking. 
Somewhere else, things have grown “hot.” We have 
received a command to come. We are ready. We 
are already seated in the armored truck, throwing 
a final glance around the “quarter,” at the old 
eucalyptus trees, which have already been witnesses 
to so much and will still have the privilege to see 
a new life here, without bullets and hand-grenades. 


The sun sinks low in the sky and throws its last 
rays on the neighboring enemy village with its 


The Poetry of 


by Kadya 


aS pcan ONE OF ALL the great Jewish communi- 
ties had the distinction of receiving the lofty 
title of ‘the Jerusalem of Lithuania,” and this was 
Vilna. Vilna was rooted in Jewish tradition. A street, 
a beis medrash, a stone—overlying each might be 
a legend of the Vilna Gaon or Sage, Rabbi Eliyahu 
(whose very name shone over the town like a bea- 
con), of the merit of the ordinary Vilna lay house- 
holder, and of its scholars. Over Vilna was spread 
the spirit and glory of fundamental Jewishness. 

In the 1920's, a period when the center of Yiddish 
literature was Warsaw, the poet Moshe Kolbak chose 
to settle nowhere else than in Vilna. Literary Warsaw 
was too modern for him, too enthralled by alien in- 
fluences. Even the periodicals published at the time, 
under such un-Jewish titles as “The Albatross,” or 
“The Khaliastre” and the frivolous elaborately lyri- 
cal style of the times, which was not always suffh- 
ciently well meditated—all this was silently repudi- 
ated by Jewish Vilna. Kolbak, already a renowned 
poet, would slip down occasionally from Vilna to 
Warsaw, spend a few days as a guest, read to the 
Literary Club his clear, pellucid, austere poems with 
their undertones of humor and deep-buried, power- 
ful distillate of folklore, and return once more to 
Vilna. Warsaw was not his home. Kolbak stood alone 
in Vilna, like a solitary but mighty oak, and there 
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sagging houses. Out there fell our comrade. There 
he gave his life to defend life. . . . 

None gather to surround us. No one throws 
us any wreaths of flowers. There are no high tributes. 
Two dogs which have attached themselves to us 
wag their tails and regard us with fawning, begging 
eyes. Only he—the mukhtar—stands at our side. 
In some embarrassment he looks at us with his kind 
eyes. It is evident that he would like to say some- 
thing, some thanks, some encouragement—but his 
voice does not serve him. The truck rumbles into 
life and lurches forward with its heavy armor and 
heavy freight—forty boys and girls with their 
weapons. 

“Akhad, shtayim, shalosh—Y’khi hamukhtar! 
(One, two, three—long live the mukhtar!)” cries 
Buba, and forty throats join in with complete en- 
thusiasm and sincerity. 

Full of emotion, the mukhtar stands and slowly 
raises his thin hand to wave good-by. We move 
off farther and farther, he becomes steadily smaller 
and smaller, and then “his” quarter, the forsaken 
quarter, waiting for better days, also disappears. 

“Shalom, ya mukhtar!” 


Khayim Gradé . 


Molodowsky 


he wrote his “Reissen,” the unembellished tale of 
his family, his grandmother, his seventeen uncles, 
and the other hard-working Lithuanian Jews. He 
wrote of a Jewish life which was basic, ignoring the 
“modern fashions.” Kolbak ridiculed the Jewish 
member of the ivtelligentzia who deluded himself in 
vain pursuit of Western European froth and empti- 
ness. Vilna refused to allow itself to be seduced into 
the ways of the Bohemian abandon which had taken 
hold of the “literary circles” of Warsaw, and in 
Vilna there arose the most vigorous renewed growth 
in the Yiddish literature of those years—the “Young 
Vilna” group. It was characteristic of the young 
writers—Gradé, Sutzkever, Vogler, Kotcherginsky— 
to name themselves after their city, “Young Vilna.” 
They felt instinctively the need to stamp upon their 
credentials the name of the city that already pos- 
sessed so lustrous a fame and such a resplendent 
heritage of Jewishness, the “Jerusalem of Lithuania,” 
which nurtured them with its spirit, its sobriety, and 
its dignified conservatism. 

In this sense of “dignified conservatism,’ I be- 
lieve, Khayim Gradé most strongly epitomized the 
traditional spirit of Vilna. 


I FIRST came across two poems by Gradé in the early 
thirties. They were among his earliest published 
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works. These were powerful lines. Deep thoughtful- 
ness, simplicity of emotions sincerely and honestly 
expressed, the absence of poetical effects—these pro- 
claimed him a poet. Yiddish literature has preserved 
few poets from the mass of Jewish poems which 
have been written and printed and the numerous 
volumes of poems published during the last quarter 
century. Gradé is one of the very few of true artistic 
stature and distinctively Jewish outlook and imagina- 
tion who appeared. 

Khayim Gradé was a yeshivah bokher, a student in 
a talmudic academy. He studied the Talmud, and 
from its casuistries extracted not only the sense of 
its laws but also artistic conclusions. A word may 
play a decisive role in determining the interpretation 
of the Law, and Gradé knew the significance a word 
could possess and carried this knowledge over into 
poetry as well. He is no rhapsodist. Through the 
word he strives to arrive at an intrinsic meaning, an 
underlying truth. I would say that he eschews 
“poetics.” 

Gradé is utterly Jewish in this respect. His meta- 
phors and figures always strive to arrive not at the 
external delineations of a picture, but the special 
significance of the object which poetry is called upon 
to reveal. In Gradé’s poetry such a phrase may 
find expression as “blindly desperate faith” —as seen 
through Jewish eyes, naturally. Although regarded 
logically “faith” is the antithesis of * ‘desperation, ” 
the unexpected apposition of the word “blind” welds 
together the two antithetical words and creates from 
them an artistic expression which is true. “Blindly 
desperate faith” is Jewish faith, and only a Jew can 
appreciate the deep truth of the emotion underlying 
such a phrase. Or, to take another example, the fol- 
lowing simile of Gradé: 

“The Elul rains plash, the clouds creep along 

Like the cortege of a holy funeral.” 
A poet whose heritage includes experience with 
“holy funerals” is able to arrive as such a vision of 
nature. 


GraDE made his appearance in Jewish literature in 
a tragic epoch, and his poems are full of sorrowful 
presentiment. In effect they are nocturnes, night- 
songs, for he appeared in a period of worldwide 
night, and Gradé felt the pain of mankind, was de- 
voured by nightmares and “political insanities.”” All 
Jewish life in Poland at the time was closed in by 
poverty and despair and surrounded by hatred and 
threats. One of Khayim Gradé’s typical figures is: 
“From the clouds, as from a house of mourning, 
Emerges a pallid maiden, 
Stroking with her moon-white hand the little 
house 
Which dozes like a beggar on crutches against 
some cloister wall.” 


In his poem “Musernickes—The Moralists,” one 


of his finest creations, Gradé achieves great heights 
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of power in observing and depicting people, their 
struggle with themselves and their perpetual failure 
on the road to sublimity and God. Gradé continued 
Khayim Nakhman Bialik’s theme of the "Matmid— 
The Scholar.” But what a difference between the 
yeshivah student, the Matmid, of Bialik, and the 
yeshivah student of “The Muasernickes’’! 

The "Matmid” is at peace with himself. He is the 
personification of Jewish zeal for Torah and learning. 
Past him sweeps a world of sun and rain, material 
pleasures and joys, but his ‘corner in the beis medrash 
where he studies "Hoi, hoi, says Rabba,” comprises 
his entire world. Here he finds the totality of the 
meaning of life. Bialik pities his matmid, the un- 
sophisticated student. He pities a lifetime which has 
found oblivion in studies because of their sanctity. 
The matmid is the eternal Jewish Rabbi Akiba, who 
renounces the world and all its works for the sake 
of the Torah. 


In “The Musernickes’” there remains only the shell, 
the “external pattern,” of the yeshivah, and hence 
the desperate sorrow of the yeshivah bokher. 
The “Musernickes,” the yeshivah students, are in a 
turmoil of skepticism, alien philosophies, and petty 
strivings which are utterly foreign to the great affair 
of the Torah. Conflicts storm and rage within them, 
desecrating the Holy of Holies. Like the serpent in 
the Garden of Eden, they go about with resentment, 
and by their doubts place in question the unquestion- 
ability of belief. But still, there is a world of the 
spirit struggling with the material world. There is 
a vision in Gradé’s “Musernickes” of how the old 
Ark of the Law is about to collapse under its own 
weight, and starts to lean over on the verge of fall- 
ing, but how dozens of hands, the hands of these 
yeshivah students already half-agnostic, seize the 
Ark as it totters and hold it up. The austere Khayim 
Gradé treats his heroes, the ‘“Moralists’, with solici- 
tous emotion and with the sympathy of a fellow- 
sufferer who can find no peace in the study of morals 
and ethics. ‘All moral learning is nonsense if it 
brings no peace.” Thus one of the yeshivah students. 
The conception of studying the Torah for its own 
sake has crumbled. Jews have become infected with 
a new way of thinking. And Gradé makes his point 
clearly—a Jew cannot reconcile himself to this state 
of mind. If he no longer possesses faith, he lives in 


the torture of desiring to possess it. Thus the concept! 


of the poem “Musernickes” is expanded broadly into 
an over-all Jewish truth. 


Khayim Gradé titled his first book “Yea,” al- 
though neither here nor in later works is Gradé an 
affirmative writer, as the name “Yea” might indicate. 
But such a title as “Yea’’ provides the key to Gradé’s 
creative intent. In several of his later poems Gradé 
teflects upon his methods of writing: What actually 
is he engaged in doing? And he answers the ques- 
tion in a poem: He is in search of a truth. (This 
search for truth is characteristic of all ‘Jerusalem of 
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Lithuania.”) Today, in a world crumbling to bits, 
not only politically, but also since the “truths” of 
morality have suddenly been turned topsy-turvy and 
heaven and earth begin to take on the aspect of an 
incomprehensible farcical comedy on the fate of 
mankind, and particularly the fate of the Jew, it is 
sheer obstinacy and daring boldness on the part of 
a Jewish writer, but also an age-old component of 
Jewish belief, to seek the truth... 


“A man may sacrifice his life for a Torah too, 


Not for the sake of its truths, but on behalf of 
those who bear it on.” 


This way out is born of desperation, an outcry in an 
impasse. For how long can a Torah whose light 
and glory emanate not from its truths but from its 
faithful disciples endure? Gradé is too much of a 
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Jew not to understand this, and therefore his poetry 
contains the horror of the fall of the final leaf, of 
sublimation through God and godly thoughts. He 
flees ‘‘to the beis medrash (or another truth) like one 
burnt out by flame. Speeding to save a last loft re- 
maining...” Khayim Gradé is the believing agnostic, 
whose mind has come to know foreign influences, 
but the entire essense and source of whose artistic 
creativity is deep-rooted in the Jewish concept of life, 
the belief in the “life on high,” and he seeks for the 
truth. 

Gradé’s last “Refugee” poems are horrifying 
dreams. The surviving Jew is multiplied infinitely by 
a mass of shadows, and as a result becomes some- 
thing of a mythological creature, without counter- 
part in the human race. 

This is Jewish poetry. 


The Holy Ark is Falling 


by Khayim Gradé 


HE DROOPING TREES: in silence bowed their 
curly crowns. 

Accepting autumn, as a congregation sanctifies the 

Name. 

A slender sapling groaned, began to moan. 

The trees, awakened, turned on him: 

Be still, you'll grow accustomed to it soon, 

We all long since have learned the same... 


Khayim Vilner stood and listened in a frozen still- 
ness. 


Through veils of greenery a white lamp fevered as in 
illness, 

Spun widely forth a shimmering net, 

In light enmeshing the broad boles. 

Khayim Vilner in the midst was set 

Quivering with the park as one whole... 


Driven by winds, the heaven-blue ran out in pillared 
ways, 

The night, a tired gardener, slipped in, 

Tapping the trees, and bound in stays 

Of shadow the twigs that quivered damp and green. 

In far-off-streets, in the after-Sabbath fair 

Fires rise, and go astray in the old market square. 


Khayim Vilner stood silently and numb 
Each moment—silenter and number. 

Quavering past, went up a sunny hum, 
A golden hum, as a bee in late summer, 


And in the foliage like a sick bird was spent. 
The autumn wind wafted a litany 

Sobbing through the leaves, quietly devout. 
The litany swelled and mounted higher 
Until it sounded resonantly out. 


‘Khayim Vilner stood silently 


And heard how he was silent . . . 


The trees began to quiver 

Tossing their heads, like muserniks at prayer, 
A secret, distant outcry 

Disintegrated in the brush and seemed to die 
In anguished quiet tones into the dark, 

The Vilner started up—broke into a run 
The wind effaced the pathways in the park 
With heaped-up leaves, all dry and dun. 

As through a tangle of twine, 

He struggled on: So much lost time, 

And tried to pass his shadow running, 

While like a flight of birds around him fluttered 
Distant sacred song... . 


The tones caught him, 

Spellbound he groped whence they were uttered. 

The wind confused and disarrayed, 

Dispersed the sounds, like autumn leaves on every 
way. 

He ran within, 

The near obscured the far, 

The night upon his tread closed in. 

Hurried, and as he came 
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The stormy tones pulsed freer, more resounding. 

The Vilner ran to the Beis Medrash as one burnt 
out by flame, 

Speeding to save a last loft remaining . . . 

The chapel lay in the back alleys in despair, 

Tossing in anguish, a sea pent in its banks, 

An after-Sabbath, quenched, and unlit air. 

Yet through the stormy darkness, thick and dank, 

He sensed devoted faces there 

And swiftly touched his own face— 

Cold. The cheeks sagging, harsh twitching round 
the lips— 

Broken-spirited, he went toward the chapel. 


Ho!—the dark Beis Medrash was a sea astorm. 

Cries flare up as fiery bird-like forms, 

Clapping desperate wings against the walls 

And then extinguished backward fall 

Upon the prayerfully outstretched hands. 

A forest set a-wailing, each tree in its own voice, 

And in the tempest the Rosh Yeshivah’s plea was 
heard: 

—Teachers and masters, let us now pray once again: 

“Pure heart create in us, O Lord.” 

A hundred-headed tossing echo answered: 

“Pure heart create in us, O Lord.” 


Wailing. Each one in prayer seeks release. 

One claps:—The Rosh Yeshivah has no strength to 
cry. 

Each one tries to curb his own excess, 

The Rosh Yeshivah silences with speech all 
Ai—ai—a?'s: 

—Teachers and masters, 

In a single hour the truth one may attain 

To keep it, needs a whole life’s pain. 

Khayim Vilner heard the admonition veiled 

And like a house before collapsing, he sighed and 
wailed. 

—Teachers and masters, 

If we cannot cross—we must cross! 

In the chapel tempests burst once more 

The Vilner at the chapel door, apart, 

Moaned bitterly into darkness, 


—Teachers and masters, 

I saw it in Russia in the bloody restless days: 
A man thrust himself into a crowded car, 
They threw him out the window on the way... 
Going in is not enough by far, 

One must bite deep, firmly fasten, clamp down. 
Sometimes one is flung out in full career— 
Fists and skulls beat the walls and pound 
And again the Rosh Yeshivah stormily: 

The greatest whoremaster, Reb Eleazar ben Dardaya 
Sank head in knees: grovelled upon the ground 
Like a fallen angel, howling like a beast 

Till heaven at last hearkened to his plea. 
—Teachers and masters, 
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A man must learn to die convulsed in torments of 
remorse, 


That heaven may mourn his death, as angels wept 
for Moses. 

—Teachers and masters, 

Life becomes a burden, a shame, and only care and 
pain 

For him who wavers—who cannot dare; 

This is the heaviest curse that man sustains, 

If his ancient nature he cannot cast away. 

So let us pray again 

Our Father, Our King—Annul the fierce decree— 

Then like a hill dissolving down a plain 

Dissolved in scattering cries the men 

Of Lithuania, Poland, Wolhynia, and Ukraine. 

No longer was the Rosh Yeshivah’s preaching heard. 

A tear-swept voice, sick, soft, spasmodical, 

The sobbing of a punished child. 

A second voice flowed broad and hard as steel, 

Till both were swallowed by a red and thirsty third, 

And all beneath the dark sank out of sense. 

Reverberations, chilled, lethargic, like the sough of a 
distant train, 

Fumbled around the darkness, whether there might 
be 

A hole to creep into and sleep— 

A cry cracked through, flew by 

As lightning criss-crossing the murk with fire, 

Then like a mist from drenched earth in sun-glow 

Rose up the prayer . . . The chapel clambered now, 

On steps of rock, on steps of cloud—high! higher, 

And Khayim Vilner shook in every limb, 

Like a tree, unwilling to yield to autumn its last 
leaves... 


Sounded a dull crack— 

The lamps kindled like oxen-eyes before the 
slaughter 

The night burst up like ice 

The light like blood of wounds dripped from the 
chandelier. 

The Holy Ark began a slow incline, 

The old ark and Tabernacle of the Law with its dusty 
carvings, 

Slowly spread its hands in the priestly sign, 

And bent itself above—stilled the wailing. 

Its startled lions reared up in the void, 

Upon its silver mantle dead eyes clung suspended— 

Over the frozen congregation the Holy Ark 
impended .. . 

At last a cry of rescue sounded wordlessly 

All flung forward rent with cries of shock, 

Feet trod on heads, on throats and bodies: 

Hold up the Holy Ark! ... 

Faces with fear contorted, mouths parched with 
clamor. 

And only in their eyes a blindly desperate faith. 

Oh, as a woman to her infant’s burning chamber, 

So they fought and jostled, crawled in haste: 
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The chapel echoed, like a war-beleaguered city: 
Our Father, Our King—for thosg martyred in Thy 
Name, have pity! 


Khayim Vilner lay beside the chapel door, 

Writhing, desiring to be a rung in rescue’s ladder— 

To save!—And could not break across the 
threshhold; 


To voice a cry—his tongue cold frozen in his throat— 
Behold! the chapel bodily broke loose beneath 
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The Holy Ark rose higher, locked in many hands. 

Khayim Vilner gripped the floor with fists and teeth 

The walls spun by him dizzily— 

Roaring away, like doomed Titans in tumbrils to the 
guillotine 

Far off, their thunder still came distantly: 

Our Father, our King—Thy Holy Spirit do not from 
us retire. 

The muted thunder ever backward rolled 

And Khayim Vilner stayed—wounded in his trench, 

Blind in nocturnal forest at a burnt-out pyre. 


The Palestine Economic Union 


by Oscar Gass 


HE SCHEME OF POLITICAL and economic or- 

ganization which the United Nations approved 
for Palestine bears a mouth-filling, double-barrelled 
name—Plan of Partition with Economic Union. The 
political aspects of this settlement have been exam- 
ined, at various stages, if not with philosophical pro- 
fundity, then at least rather more thoroughly than 
is usual even with the gravest international issues. 
Its economic problems have, however, never been 
considered systematically by any authoritative deli- 
berative body. 


Origins of the Idea of Economic Union 
PERHAPS the most basic general idea at the root of 
the thinking that led to the Palestine Economic 
Union is the conviction, shared in some degree by all 
who have given thought to economic questions, that 
it is unwise to attempt to establish self-sufficient, 
customs-enclosed economic entities in small areas. 
In the inter-war history of economic thinking on 
Palestine, this general conviction was reflected in the 
preference of Liberal economic policy—favored by 
the British Administration—for re-establishing the 
pre-World War I customs unity of Greater Syria. In 
the war-time thinking, fostered particularly in the 
atmosphere of the Middle East Supply Center, an 
even larger unity was envisaged, a unity in which all 
the countries of the Middle East would pursue com- 
plementary—rather than parallel—development pol- 
icies, unhindered by artificial barriers to the move- 
ment of resources and products. 





Oscar Gass is a private consulting economist who 
serves, among other activities, as Economic Adviser 
to the Jewish Agency for Palestine. The views ex- 
pressed in this article do not in any degree implicate 
the responsible officers of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine. They are entirely personal. 


With all due respect to the motives which inspired 
some of these suggestions for wider Syrian and 
Middle Eastern economic unity, it must be said that 
—from a strictly economic point of view—they have 
only a very limited merit. Much of Middle Eastern 
economic activity is either not market-oriented at all 
or else is oriented to extremely local markets: it 
does not profit significantly from being integrated 
into a wider customs area. Moreover, with respect 
to such of its economic activities as are market- 
oriented, the complementary relationships most im- 
portant to Middle Eastern countries are not with 
neighboring countries but with distant countries: 
Egypt needs to sell cotton and buy steel in England, 
not in Iraq; Palestine needs to sell diamonds and 
buy agricultural machinery in the United States, not 
in Transjordan. From the strictly economic point of 
view of the maximum total output from resource 
use, a Customs union between the Jewish State and 
England and France would be far more to be de- 
sired than a customs union between the Jewish State 
and Syria and Lebanon. 

Moreover—and this consideration is of importance 
particularly from the point of view of the Jewish 
State—there are distinct limits to the divergences in 
basic fiscal, monetary, and development policies that 
are practicable among States that are members of a 
single customs union. These limits are even more 
circumscribed when the union extends also to some 
aspects of the monetary system. Within an area in 
which goods, services, and means of payment cir- 
culate freely, it is difficult to exert leverage towards 
a distinctive economic policy by the use of the instru- 
ments at the disposal of only one State: that lever- 
age is diffused, counterbalanced, and offset. The 
view may be expressed, quite dogmatically at this 
point, that it will be far more important economi- 
cally for the Jewish State in coming years to have 
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the correct fiscal, monetary, and development policy 
than to be able to exchange goods and services some- 
what more freely with Transjordan, Syria, and Le- 
banon—or even with an Arab State of Palestine. In 
the case of the limited Economic Union between the 
Jewish State and the Arab State of Palestine, it must 
be emphasized, first, that the economic leverage of 
the Jewish State would be comparatively great, be- 
cause its national income would even initially be ap- 
proximately three times as large as that of the Arab 
State; and, second, that the Union would, even in 
this case ,be a failure unless each of the two States is 
willing to exert at least a minimum effort to coop- 
erate with the economic policies of the other. 


BEYOND the very general belief in the advisability 
of larger territorial economic unities, a second, more 
compelling reason for combining Economic Union 
with Partition, in the case of Palestine, is the terri- 
torial distribution of the Arab and Jewish popula- 
tions. The partition that commended itself, on the 
grounds of population distribution, to the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine did not re- 
sult in compact territorial units. The railroad lines 
and main highways go in and out of the two States. 
A customs frontier between them would be long, 
articulated, and expensive to administer. The Spe- 
cial Committee refused even to consider the transfer 
of populations and the resulting formation of such 
compact territorial units as might obviate some of 
these difficulties: it was believed on all sides that 
the transfer of populations, except what might take 
place voluntarily after the completion of partition, 
would excite such passions and raise such complica- 
tions as to make any settlement impossible. In the 
end, the Jewish State was given part of Galilee; the 
Arab State was given part of the coastal plain and 
part of the Negev. Such a territorial settlement 
greatly strengthened the case for an Economic Union, 
with joint communications, a customs union, and 
some elements of cooperation in monetary organi- 
zation. 

A third, important reason why the idea of Eco- 
nomic Union was accepted was that it seemed to 
provide a convenient mechanism whereby the Jew- 
ish State could subsidize the Arab State. In most 
projects of Palestine partition, it has been provided 
that—for some term of years—the Jewish State 
would pay a direct subsidy to the Arab State, in 
order to help the latter maintain the level of pub- 
lic services which is provided out of Jewish taxes 
under the Mandate. The formula of Economic 
Union seemed to provide a convenient mechanism 
for drawing a veil over this subsidy. Certain reve- 
nues would accrue to the Economic Union; they 
would subsequently be divided among the two States 
and the City of Jerusalem, not in accordance with 
the contribution of each to these revenues but in 
such a manner as to subsidize the Arab State. After 
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discussion in the Partition sub-committee and in the 
Ad-Hoc Committee, a maximum limit on the sub- 
sidy was fixed at ‘‘approximately four million pounds 
in any year” and, within this maximum, the Eco- 
nomic Union was directed to distribute its revenues 
equitably ‘with the objective of maintaining a suf- 
ficient and suitable level of government and social 
services in each State.” Comprehensive revision was 
made possible after five years. 

The provisions with respect to subsidization may 
turn out to be the rock on which the Palestine Eco- 
nomic Union will eventually founder. Such a sub- 
sidy, from one State to another, is a most insecure 
basis for Economic Union. It cannot fail to be a 
source of dispute and ill-will. The only firm basis 
for union, between sovereign States, is a conviction 
of common interest in cooperation. Unless the 
amount of subsidization is gradually reduced until 
the subsidization idea is dropped and replaced by 
one of free collaboration, the Palestine Economic 
Union will almost certainly not outlast its initially 
appointed term of ten years. 


Sovereignty or Union 

THERE is, at the very least, an implicit tension be- 
tween the ideas of Partition and of Economic Union. 
The objective of Partition is the creation of sover- 
eign States. The objective of Economic Union is the 
limitation of that sovereignty. So far as there is 
union there is obligation, commitment, and—at least 
in a defined sphere—denial of sovereignty. When, 
as in this case, the acceptance of Economic Union is 
made a condition for the recognition of statehood, 
the limitation of sovereignty is clearly significant. 
When it is further stipulated that the undertaking or 
treaty of Economic Union “‘shall remain in force for 
a period of ten years’” and may not be modified dur- 
ing those ten years “except by consent of both par- 
ties and with the approval of the General Assem- 
bly,” the limitation of sovereignty becomes even 
more far-reaching. 

For a variety of reasons, all parties concerned in 
carrying the partition plan through the United Na- 
tions joined hands in minimizing the tension be- 
tween the principles of Partition and those of Eco- 
nomic Union. This decorous joining of hands in a 
process of dignified obfuscation is, of course, quite 
in the tradition of constitution-making, particularly 
for Americans: what other people has tolerated 
worse political gibberish than calling itself ‘‘a sov- 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States’? The 
United Nations Special Committee on Palestine, in 
all good-will, opened this sequence of double-talk 
on the issues of Sovereignty and Union. Its Majo- 
rity Report says, in perhaps the most loaded single 
sentence of that document: “In view of the limited 
area and resources of Palestine, it is essential that, 
to the extent feasible, and consistent with the crea- 
tion of two independent States, the economic unity 
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of the country should be preserved.” Here the idea 
of “independent States” is combined with that of 
“unity” inja fine juristic glossing-over of the inher- 
® ent conflict between these two concepts. 

Both in the UNSCOP passage quoted above and 
in all subsequent authoritative discussion at the 
United Nations, it was the principle of independ- 
ence or sovereignty that was emphasized to the rela- 
tive neglect of “union.” Economic Union was to be 
sought to the extent ‘consistent with the creation of 
two independent States.” Yet it must be conceded, 
more in sorrow than in reproof, than neither in the 
UNSCOP nor in the subsequent discussions of the 
United Nations was there any evidence of a clear 
grasp of the range of economic activities commonly 
undertaken by modern States and of the way in 
which various measures of inter-State economic or- 
ganization impinge on effective sovereignty. Because 
of these deficiencies in understanding and specifica- 
tion, the most important passage in the U. N. Assem- 
bly determination could easily turn out to be Part 
I, D, 10. This passage stipulates: “All economic 
authority not specifically vested in the Joint Eco- 
nomic Board is reserved to each State.” It is this 
passage which would necessarily be decisive in deter- 
mining the locus of authority over a very wide range 
of questions mentioned only very vaguely or not men- 
tioned at all in the U. N. determination. 


THE Jewish Agency delegation at the United Na- 
tions ‘welcomed guarantees for non-discrimination 
between Jew and Arab. It also welcomed the estab- 
lishment of facilities for joint action in develop- 
ment, subject to unanimous agreement. It recog- 
nized the advisability of providing for the joint 
operation of some communication facilities. In view 
of the long frontier and the definite, though limited, 
value of a wider Palestinian market, it accepted a 
customs union—though with the reserve that it 
would not work unless there were some collabora- 
tion between the two States. Having accepted the 
customs union, the Agency also accepted the policy 
of having a joint (though not identical) day-to-day 
currency or circulating medium and trying to give 
that joint circulating medium a single foreign ex- 
change rate. Beyond these points however, the 
Agency delegation threw its weight in the direc- 
tion of economic sovereignty for each of the. Pales- 
tinian States rather than toward extending the 
powers of the Economic Union. In our judgment, 
this emphasis on national sovereignty at the expense 
of Economic Union was correct. 

Emphasis on the need for preserving the sover- 
eign economic authority of the future Jewish State 
does not grow out of a willful defiance of the facts 
of an increasingly inter-dependent world. It de- 
rives from the governing condition that the Jewish 
State will have a primary purpose, Jewish immigra- 
tion and settlement, which it cannot at best, during 
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the next years, expect its neighbor Arab State to 
share. The Jewish State must, therefore, have in 
its own hands those instruments of economic con- 
trol, fiscal policy, and monetary policy that are neces- 
sary to carry out large-scale Jewish immigration and 
the related economic development in its own terri- 
tory. On pain of death, the Jewish State cannot 
allow its economic powers to be divided, attenuated, 
or frustrated by accepting any general requirement 
of walking in step with another State that does 
not depend in the same way on the success of de- 
velopment activity. 

During the decisive months when the general 
provisions of the United Nations determinations 
were being rendered specific by experience and prece- 
dent, it would be necessary to adhere severely to the 
following two principles. First, the Economic Union 
must not, under any circumstances, over-step its 
legal, specifically-indicated jurisdiction. Second, 
within the framework of the Economic Union, there 
must be sincere collaboration in facilitating the basic 
objectives of each State rather than an attempt to 
impose a unitary scheme of economic objectives 
on both. Failure of the Arab, Jewish or foreign 
members of the Joint Economic Board to under- 
stand and accept these principles would quickly 
create stresses within the Economic Union and would 
lead to its eventual abandonment. 


THE precise areas in which the powers otf the Eco- 
nomic Union impinge on the economic authority 
of the Jewish State may perhaps be made most clear 
if we outline the economic powers and activities of 
a modern State, comprehensively though not in ex- 
haustive detail, and note how the Economic Union 
affects each of these powers and activities. These, 
in brief outline, are the economic functions of a 
modern State, as they are in fact exercised: 

(1) To determine the conditions of the owner- 
ship of property and its transmission; 

(2) To determine the conditions of labor and 
its rewards; 

(3) To regulate and control production, price, 
and the disposal of output; 

(4) To engage in the production of goods and 
the furnishing of services; 

(5) To fix taxes due to the State and to borrow 

at home and abroad; 

(6) To spend and lend; 

(7) To control its own monetary system, its own 

credit system, and to fix relationships with 

foreign monetary and credit systems; 

(8) To control the exchange with foreign nations 
of goods, services, and property rights; 

(9) To enlarge the area of its concern with 
respect to economic affairs at its own dis- 
cretion. 

If the Economic Union comes into force—and 

assuming that each of the economic determinations 
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of the U. N. remains binding for the duration of 
the Union—the Jewish (and Arab) State will be 
affected in the following principal ways. (These 
summaries of the limitations of the economic powers 
of the independent Palestinian States are numbered 
to coincide with the enumeration of the economic 
powers of the modern State as given above.) 
(1) The provision relating to land expropriation 

(Part I, C, Chap. 2, point 8) may be inter- 
‘preted to place insurmountable obstacles in 
the way of land reform. The provision re- 
lating to concessions imposes—or, at least, 
seeks to impose—an obligation at variance 
with the rights of any sovereign State. 

It is not clear, for instance, whether the 
Jewish State would have the right to impose 
maximum hour and minimum wage regula- 
tions on the enterprises of the Joint Economic 
Board operating in Jewish State territory. It is 
clear that the real effectiveness of the labor 
legislation of the Jewish State would be 
limited by the freedom to import goods from 
the Arab State territory, which might be pro- 
duced under a very different labor regime. 
(3) Measures of production control, price con- 
trol, or rationing would be difficult to enforce 
if they could be avoided /egally by purchas- 
ing in the other State. It would therefore be 
hard for one State to act in these matters with- 
out the collaboration of the other — even 
though such collaboration lies outside the 
specified jurisdiction of the Joint Economic 
Board. 

Primary responsibility for providing some 
communication services (not including radio) 
rests with the Economic Union and not with 
the States separately. Otherwise the States 
are sovereign. 

The States participate jointly in fixing cus- 
toms duties and can exclude the foreign mem- 
bers of the Joint Economic Board from the 
process by reaching a bargain themselves; 
otherwise the foreign members, in fact, have 
a casting vote. All other taxes are under 
the jurisdiction of the States and the City of 
Jerusalem individually, but very grave stresses 
will arise if their tax systems are too much 
at variance. All borrowing powers are lodged 
exclusively in the individual States. 

There is no limitation on the rights of the 
States to spend and lend. The Economic 
Union, on the other hand, can spend only 
for its specified purposes and has no power 
to lend. 

Monetary authority is shared between the 
States and the Economic Union in a com- 
plicated pattern described in a subsequent 
part of this article. 
(8) Authority over international trade is simi- 
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larly shared, as described in a subsequent 
part of this article. 

(9) Discretion with respect to the range of eco- 
nomic affairs that are a matter of public 
concern rests exclusively with the individual 
States. The Economic Union has no powers 
except those specified in the basic U. N. 
determination. 

The economic powers and activities of the inde- 
pendent States are, therefore, limited in many re- 
spects by the legal stipulations of the Economic 
Union. And, beyond the legal letter, the Union 
creates a far-reaching inter-dependence which makes 
demands for sympathetic collaboration even in many 
areas which are not within the jurisdiction of the 
Union. 


The Monetary System 
THE CRUx of the question concerning the feasi- 
bility of the Economic Union proposed in the 
U. N. Partition Plan lies in the problem of mone- 
tary organization. The Jewish Agency delegation at 
the United Nations necessarily rejected a thoroughly 
unitary monetary system for the Economic Union: 
that would have meant reducing the Jewish State 
to a shadow. The locus of real economic sovereignty 
would have been in the body which controlled the 
monetary system. 

Palestinian monetary. institutions that are geared 
to development requirements (and particularly there- 
fore the monetary institutions of the Jewish State) 
should be designed with the following objectives: 

(1) To provide a Central Bank, under public 
control, to serve as final regulator of the 
banking system and of the structure of in- 
terest rates; 

To secure the existence of a Central Bank 

lender of last resort and the establishment 

of a subsidiary system of lending institutions 
designed to do all that is possible to meet 

the credit and capital requirements of a 

rapidly expanding economy; 

To provide a fiscal agent for Government 

and a mechanism whereby credit may be ex- 

ténded to Government to the extent consistent 
with other basic monetary objectives; 

To concentrate the foreign exchange reserves 

of the country and to insure their use in 

accordance with development requirements; 

(5) To induce, to the extent feasible, a high 
level of domestic savings to meet develop- 
ment financing needs; 

(6) To facilitate the process of private capital 
inflow from abroad; 

(7) To assist the process of public borrowing 
from abroad, inter alia by cooperation with 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank; 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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(8) To secure foreign exchange stability, in ac- 
cordance with the international trade require- 
ments of the country. 

No State has control over its own destiny which 
is not free to formulate and execute its own public 
policies on the eight groups of subjects indicated 
above. These powers go to the very heart of the 
problem of immigration, settlement, and develop- 
ment. The Jewish State cannot consent to be de- 
pendent on Arab good-will for the accomplishment 
of these objectives. It cannot even consent to be 
dependent on the Joint Economic Board: that would 
be to repeat the Mandatory experience. 


To secure the effective monetary autonomy of the 
Jewish (and Arab) State, while providing for a 
common day-to-day currency and common coins for 
all of Palestine, the Jewish Agency submitted to 
the United Nations an Outline of a Monetary Sys- 
tem for Palestine under Partition and Economic 
Union (dated Oct. 29, 1947). Since the Jewish 
Agency's Outline went into far greater detail than 
any of the Partition Sub-Committee’s determinations, 
the sub-committee did not enact the Outline but 
adopted more general determinations (Section D, 
2(b), 8, 9, and 10) which were designed to be 
compatible with the general approach formulated 
by the Jewish Agency. 

The coincidence of the U.N. determination with 
the Jewish Agency's plan covered the following 
points: designation of a single ultimate issuing au- 
thority for the economic union, to preserve unity 
in the printing of notes and the minting of coins; 
declaration of the objective of maintaining a single 
foreign exchange rate; provision for currencies in 
the plural rather than currency in the singular; 
provision for each State to have its own Central 
Bank; provision for each State to control its own 
credit policy; provision that a joint authority should 
determine the Economic Union standard of reserves 
against note issue; provision that each State should, 
in general, control its own foreign exchange re- 
ceipts and expenditures and that the individual 
States alone should have power to grant import 
licenses; provision that each State may conduct in- 
ternational operations on its own faith and credit. 

What the United Nations omitted to enact was 
the establishment of a special Joint Monetary Board; 
the designation of the specific overmark mechanism 
(similar to the U. S. red, blue, green, and yellow 
seals) for the dual currency, which is the most 
simple device permitting the currencies of both Cen- 
tral Banks to circulate side by side while making 
them readily separable when returned to banks; 
the specification of the mechanism for replacing the 
outstanding currency and dividing the existing for- 
eign exchange reserves; the description of how to 
maintain unity in duality; the specification of the 
problem of coinage. The only thing which the 
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United Nations added to the Jewish Agency’s Out- 
line (and this was added in the last day of the Ad- 
Hoc Committee) was the specification with respect 
to use, under certain conditions, of foreign exchange 
derived from Palestine’s exports to assure equitable 
sharing of supplies of imports for consumption 
during the first two years after the termination of 
the Mandate. 


FAR more important, however, than the specific 
omissions or the one specific addition of the United 
Nations to the Jewish Agency’s monetary proposals 
was the obvious failure of the U. N. deliberative 
bodies to appreciate the crucial significance of one 
paragraph in the Agency's Outline. This paragraph 
(Point 13, para. 2) reads: “The Joint Monetary 
Board shall collaborate in devising measures to 
insure that the foreign exchange policy of each of 
the two States shall be faithfully observed.” With- 
out such collaboration—and particularly collabora- 
tion between the Jewish and Arab representatives— 
the operation of the dualistic monetary system would 
be seriously impaired. 

Collaboration is required especially with respect 
to granting foreign exchange for the export of 
capital and for the import of goods. Under the 
present regulations, an individual resident in the 
Jewish State, on being denied a license to export 
capital by the Jewish State exchange control, might 
be granted the license by the exchange control au- 
thorities of the Arab State. There would be no loss 
to the latter except the fear of reprisal. Reprisal 
could easily lead to counter-reprisal and a general 
beggar-my-neighbor policy. The only readily work- 
able safeguard against this kind of breakdown is 
the sincere acceptance by both the Arab and Jewish 
exchange control authorities of the principle that 
the export of capital from Palestine by a resident 
of either State is a matter that must be determined 
by the monetary authorities.of the State of residence 
and that neither State may properly use the joint 
monetary system to circumvent the control policy 
of the other. 

A similar problem arises in the case of the im- 
port of goods. It is not tolerable that an importer 
who wishes to bring cosmetics in from abroad for 
sale in the Jewish State should, on being denied 
foreign exchange by the Jewish authorities, be free 
to circumvent the policy of his own State by simply 
getting an exchange license and an import permit 
from the Arab State. Under the monetary system 
prescribed by the Jewish Agency’s Outline, the Arab 
State would incur no loss of foreign exchange by 
conniving in such circumventions. Only sincere col- 
laboration can eliminate such difficulties. The Eco- 
nomic Union does imply complete freedom to sell 
at any place in Palestine any commodity produced 
within Palestine. It does zot imply a sanction for 
a policy of one State’s importing goods into Pales- 
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tine in a deliberate effort to thwart the economic 
policy of the other. 

It is a most serious defect in the determinations 
of the United Nations with respect to the joint mone- 
tary system that they are lacking in clarity with 
respect to some of these most basic problems. The 
monetary provisions of the Economic Union would 
need a measure of sincere collaboration between the 
Jewish State and the Arab State to work with full 
effectiveness. Collaboration does not mean straight- 
jacket unification; ‘it means a sincere effort by two 
parties to help each other to walk each in the path 
of his own preference. 


The Customs Union 

GIVEN a minimum of sincere collaboration in oper- 
ating the joint monetary system, the Palestine cus- 
toms union presents no distinctive problem. 

The tariff schedules of the customs union are to 
be drawn up by representatives of the two inde- 
pendent States exclusively, if they can strike a bar- 
gain; if not, effective power of decision will pass 
to the foreign members of the Joint Economic Board, 
who will have the casting vote. International agree- 
ments affecting customs tariff rates will be entered 
into by both States in accordance with the majority 
vote of the Joint Economic Board. Each State will, 
however, remain free to make its own commercial 
agreements on matters other than tariff rates. 

With the termination of the Mandate, there will 
no longer be any reason why Palestine should not 
assure herself most-favored-nation treatment through 
negotiating trade treaties, but the terms of those 
treaties would have to be acceptable to a majority 
of the Joint Economic Board: the Jewish State would 
not have freedom of action. The existing autono- 
mous tariff schedules would be reviewed and, in 
principle, there is no reason why any specially bur- 
densome one should not be changed, but the Arab 
State might prove in general opposed to tariff reduc- 
tions as tending to reduce the revenues of the Eco- 
nomic Union, from which its subsidy would be paid. 

The old Palestine problem of tariff protection for 
some branches of Arab agriculture would now large- 
ly be an issue within the Jewish State because the 
Arab cereal surplus, such as it is, will come largely 
from Jewish State territory. However, within the 
framework of a forward-looking policy of agricul- 
tural intensification, gradually diminishing the im- 
portance of cereal production, there will surely be 
sympathetic consideration by the Jewish State of 
any reasonable protection designed to ease the transi- 
tion for the fellaheen. The issue of protection for 
Jewish manufactures will also largely be an issue 
within the Jewish State since the population of the 
Arab State will not be large purchasers of such 
goods; on the other hand, the Arab State will have 
an equal voice in these matters. 

None of these problems of the Customs Union 
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need be as serious as they appear to be at first ex- 
amination. A customs union will not be either the 
salvation or the damnation of the new Palestinian 
order. It can not be the salvation because trade 
relations between the Arab and Jewish States will 
not be of the first order of importance; the Arab 
State’s economy is not sufficiently market-oriented 
at all, and the Jewish State’s economy will both 
buy and sell far more importantly elsewhere than 
in the Arab State. It certainly need not be the damna- 
tion because, with a very little good-will, the Jewish 
and Arab States can cooperate on these problems 
as easily as New York can cooperate with Nebraska. 
Given this indispensable minimum of cooperation, 
the experiment of a customs union is worth trying 
if only for the larger prospect it holds out, for the 
more distant future and under another political 
constellation, of a wider customs union which might 
be of somewhat greater advantage to a ange ter- 
ritory than that of Palestine. 


The City of Jerusalem 


EVEN those few steps taken by United Nations or- 
gans in positive implementation of the Assembly 
Resolution of November 29th are not very en- 
couraging with respect to the establishment of an 
Economic Union which is conceived and adminis- 
tered in such a way as to be of great value to the 
development of Palestine. There is no intention 
here to discuss the sins of omission and commission 
that must be charged to the United Nations Pales- 
tine Commission with respect to protecting the eco- 
nomic interests of Palestine in such matters as the 
utilization of her sterling balances, the protection 
of her food supplies, etc. In all these matters the 
deficiencies of the United Nations Commission might 
be excused on the grounds of impotence. 

With respect to the City of Jerusalem, however, 
the responsible organs of the United Nations (in 
this case the Trusteeship Council) have remained 
on the level of legislation, and therefore no de- 
ficiency of physical force can be argued in extenua- 
tion. With respect to the economic position of 
Jerusalem, the proposed legislation shows a defi- 
ciency of conception and understanding which bodes 
ill for a Palestine Economic Union in which the 
same United Nations authorities would have great 
responsibility. 

In the Trusteeship Council’s draft Statute for 
Jerusalem, Articles 32 and 33 deal exclusively with 
economic affairs. These articles have many defi- 
ciencies. Two of the principle ones are noted below. 

The first and most important defect of the draft 
Statute, with respect to strictly economic affairs, 
is that it compels the City to accord most favored 
nation treatment to all members of the United Na- 
tions even if those members of the United Nations 
discriminate against the City and its citizens. The 
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City retains a great deal of authority over trade 
policy: it may allocate its own import licenses and 
grant its own foreign exchange licenses. It will be 
compelled by Article 32,-point 4 to allocate such 
exchange and to grant such import licenses on a 
completely equal basis to all members of the United 
Nations since these are matters on which the Eco- 
nomic Union is not competent to issue instructions 
and for which the principle of non-discrimination 
is’ specifically saniled Through this loophole the 
whole trade policy of the Jewish State (and even 
of the Jewish and Arab States together) may be 
thwarted—and thwarted at the explicit instruction 
of the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations. 
We are back within sight of Article 18 of the Man- 
date, which left Palestine helpless against foreign 
dumping policies. 

It would surely have been sufficient for the draft 
Statute for Jerusalem to provide that all members 
of the United Nations, their nationals or companies 
or associations controlled by their nationals, should 
be accorded treatment no worse than that accorded 
to the City of Jerusalem, its nationals, companies 
or associations, by that State. No international body 
properly considerate of the economic interests of 
Jerusalem and the interests of the Palestine Eco- 
nomic Union, would have forced on the City of 
Jerusalem the requirement of unilateral and uncon- 
ditional according of most favored nation treatment 
to all members of the United Nations. Since any 
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goods imported into Jerusalem could presumably be 
re-exported freely to the other areas of the Economic 
Union, this legislation of the Trusteeship Council 
might well be construed to render impotent any 
policy directed towards securing equal treatment 
for the exports of the Economic Union. Similar 
problems arise with respect to the free movement of 
persons. 

A second problem arises from the action of the 
Trusteeship Council (particularly in Article 32, 
point 2) in going beyond the Assembly determina- 
tion of November 29, 1947 and giving the City of 
Jerusalem independent central banking, foreign ex- 
change, and import licensing powers. No suggestion 
is made by the draft Statute that the City may ar- 
range for part or all of these functions to be 
exercised on its behalf by the authorities of either 
or both of the two independent states of Palestine. 
Even from the narrow point of view which has re- 
gard only for administrative convenience and econ- 
omy in the management of the affairs of the City, 
it seems clearly inadvisable to burden the City with 
the need for operating completely independently 
a Central Bank, exchange control, import licensing 
and other related institutions. 

It is not too late for these and other serious de- 
ficiencies in the draft Statute for Jerusalem to be 
corrected, but they reveal a superficiality in knowl- 
edge and understanding of Palestine’s economic 
problems that is not encouraging. 
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Palestine Arts and Crafts 


by Karl Schwartz 


HE ENTIRE CULTURAL LIFE of Palestine has 

made such prodigious advances in the last few 
decades that in the short span of a single generation 
the formerly backward country has reached the level 
of the most modern and forward-looking countries 
in the world. Forces have been set in motion in 
this small and, until very recently, impoverished and 
stagnant land that frequently attain to heights of ac- 
complishment remarkable enough to win recognition 
well beyond its own boundaries. Modern artistic ef- 
forts are carried on with great vigor in Palestine, 
and they find a powerful and characteristic expres- 
sion in various types of handicraft work and artisan- 
ship. 

The development of Palestinian handicrafts is of 
particular interest inasmuch as it was a direct link 
with ancient tradition, which is not the case with 
other forms of artistic expression. In this field about 
fifteen years ago a change set in from unconscious 
imitativeness to a conscious individuality of art 
forms, arising from the needs of the times, the de- 
veloping national characteristics of the country, 
knowledge of its tradition, and new experiences. In 
short, a creativity aspiring to attain definite goals 
has been engendered. 

In metal-work, wood-work, ceramics, weaving, 
jewelry, and finally also in the manufacture of re- 
ligious objects, there has arisen a new objectivity and 
practicality of outlook. Forces have come into play 
that seek on the one hand to revive a long-buried 
tradition, and on the other, to harness the experience 
gained abroad to new creative efforts. 


Boris SCHATZ in 1906 already attempted to create 
a neo-Jewish art on the basis of Jewish folklore, but 
the Bezalel School he founded in that year had to 
undergo great trials and finally collapsed, as his ideas 
lacked any foundation in practical experience and 
depended solely on bold idealism. Thus, only old 
designs were reproduced under his aegis, to a great 
extent imported by Yemenite Jews as part of their 
“heritage.” These dust-covered objects were once 
again brushed off and exhibited, as if it were sufh- 
cient to display the standard symbols in order to 
create a Jewish art. The means were lacking to pro- 
duce marketable goods from the old, admittedly 
talented, but artistically unsophisticated, hand-work 
produced at this time. There arose an industry con- 
sisting of extremely mediocre souvenir articles, and 
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it was believed that a Palestinian handicraft could 
be created in this way. The Bezalel School had to 
shut down during the first World War, and many of 
the Yemenite workers and artisans again emigrated, 
partly to the United States, where they established 
small workshops and produced “Palestinian prod- 
ucts.” This did not exactly contribute to the renown 
of Palestinian handicraft and, in fact, has caused 
much discredit to the Bezalel name to this day. 
Only when a new immigration of Jews from 
Yemen set in in 1927 was any further effort made 
to derive the full benefit from the old cultural values, 
in that skilled workers were trained to produce work 
that could be called artistic by modern standards, 
and through them a new generation of young Pales- 
tinian artisans was trained. With the help of the 
WIZO (Women’s International Zionist Organiza- 
tion), Mrs. Hadassah Calvary-Rosenblueth founded 
the ‘Shani’ Workshops, which, during their twenty 
years of existence, have rendered great service to the 
further development of various branches of arts and 
crafts in Palestine, particularly in silver filigree work, 
embroidery, and basket-weaving of high quality. 





Yemenite Embroidery 
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Tiles: From the ““Twelve Months’’ Series 


BuT THE actual hour of birth of modern Palestinian 
handicrafts first struck in the year 1932 with the 
beginning of mass immigration from Europe, when 
a great number of skilled craftsmen with first-class 
technical and theoretical background and knowledge, 
almost all of them trained in art and craft schools 
under leading masters, came into the country. Almost 
instantly an extraordinary amount of artistic activity 
set in, and it is astounding to see what has been 
created in the course of a few years. 

In 1935 the defunct Bezalel School re-awoke to 
new life—to be sure, in a completely new form. 
Following the pattern of the German arts and craft 
schools, Joseph Budko, who died at all too young 
an age, founded an institute for the training of new 
groups of craftsmen under superlative masters and 
artists. The three-year curriculum of this school is 
today divided into the following five departments: 

1—General theoretical principles of drawing and 
painting, sketching, lettering, composition, theoreti- 
cal geometry and geometric design, ornamentation, 
theory of colors, and history of art, followed by 
classes for the practical study of: 

2—Graphic art, particularly commercial and ad- 
vertising art; 

3—Metal-work, lathe-turning, stamps and dies, 
castings and molds, engraving, jewelry fabrication; 

4—Textiles, weaving, knitting, embroidery, dye- 
ing; 

5—Painting and sculpture, graphic art and plastic 
art. 

Numerous highly-skilled pupils have already 
graduated from the institute, and by this time are 
independently giving an excellent account of them- 
selves. 

As a result, today it is already possible to speak 
of modern Palestinian arts and crafts. A new style 
of craftsmanship has been evolved, born of life, the 
expression of a new, uniquely Palestinian culture. 


WEAVING and ceramics stand in the front rank of 
these new handicrafts. Foremost in the field of hand- 
woven articles is Hedwig Keiner, who also teaches 
the woven-work classes at the Bezalel School. Her 
work achieves a high order of excellence, artistically 
as well as qualitatively. Fine camel-hair and sheep's 
wool provide the best materials for this type of work. 


Kad w’ Sefel 


Light, bright dye-stuffs from local plant substances, 
which because of the local climate acquire a unique 
intensity, are used in typically oriental designs. De- 
signs borrowed from the gaily-colored Yemenite 
woven-work are utilized for modern, highly-skilled 
work. There are already numerous workshops which 
provide outstanding clothing materials, upholstery 
fabrics, rugs and carpets, drapes, bed-spreads, efc., 
in all of which a rich inventive faculty for the pro- 
duction of original patterns is apparent. 

From oldest times, pottery and ceramics have 
played a great role in oriental countries. Clay has 
always been and still is an important material for 
the production of various vessels and utensils— 
pitchers, jugs, pots, vases, cups and saucers, and 
bowls of earthenware are manufactured throughout 
the entire Orient, and give scope for a wide range 
of forms and types. Above all, modern ceramics 
now strive to achieve well-balanced proportions and 
vivid colors through the employment of fine lapis 
lazuli and skillful firing and glazing. Biblical themes, 
symbolic and heraldic figures, and flowers and fruit 
provide the patterns for the ornamentation. At the 
same time, the manufacture of religious objects has 
yielded fresh possibilities, for the re-awakening na- 
tional life seeks modern and popular forms of ex- 
pression in religious and ecclesiastical fields as well. 


PALESTINE must again revive its spiritual tradition, 
not merely by following in the tracks of inherited 
tradition, but also by bringing Jewish customs and 
ceremonies nearer to the national consciousness. 
Every people has its own rituals and customs, such 
as feasts and holidays, and the Jews have them too, 
but they have been elbowed aside from the center 
of life to the peripheral position of religion by the 
force of circumstances. We had forgotten our iden- 
tity as a people, followed a Jewishness that expressed 
itself in rather abstract religious forms. But in 
Palestine, for the preservation of our historical con- 
tinuity, we must create a new religious-national 
structure, that is, we must bring new creative powers 
to the old, pour the old wine into new bottles. 
Various developments of the past few years have 
given external expression to this will to regeneration. 
For example, the Sabbath is the official day of rest. 
And the religious holidays are again being cele- 
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brated, in somewhat modernized fashion, it is true, 
for the present hour cannot content itself with the 
old and conventional, it wants not merely “divine 
service,” but holiday hours, not only contrition and 
broken-heartedness, but also exaltation and uplift. 
And for this purpose one does not require “houses 


~ of God,” but modest, simple assembly rooms; one 


rejects pompous embellishments and ornateness, and 
seeks natural, unforced expression. On the Seder 
evening one reads the Haggadah. of Passover, al- 
though in greatly amended and realistic style. The 
Passover holiday in particular has become one of 
the most important holidays of the year, and is 
celebrated festively in all the kibbutzim also. The 
candles of the Khannukah menorah burn in almost 
every home. Everywhere one finds candelabra, Seder 
requirements, and Khannukah lamps, not as silver 
family relics, but as objects that are part of the 
household and fit harmoniously into its unassuming 
and simple environment. 

All this is of pre-eminent significance for the 
creation of the new handicraft. A wide field of 
practical application is offered in providing for these 
needs, in an attempt to give expression to the new 
mood in styles and materials that are suitable to 
our times. The cauntry’s indigenous ceramics have 
proved to be particularly suitable for this purpose, 
as cheap articles in good taste can be produced by 
this method. 

The initial experiments in this field were made 
over ten years ago in the “Kad v’Sefel,” or Pitcher 
and Cup, workshop in Rishon 1’Zion, yielding grati- 
fying results. Under the management of Eva Samuel, 
this workshop produced religious and sacred objects 
in a richly diverse range of forms and colors, in- 
corporating characteristically Palestinian decorative 
patterns, and has recently also begun to manufacture 
brightly-colored tiles for interior decorating, bath- 
rooms, and other uses. There is already an endless 
range of varieties of cups and saucers, dishes, orna- 
mental plates, cheerful and amusing Khannukah 
candelabras for children, and handsome candlesticks. 
Hedwig Grossman, one of the foremost masters of 
her art, who in her pre-Palestinian days in Berlin 
already owned her own artistic pottery shop, limits 
herself chiefly to quite simple vessels in materials 
of one color. She utilizes a particularly appealing 
reddish-brown clay, and recently a dark greyish- 
brown mixture, relieved by a fine black line orna- 
mentation, to impart a highly distinguished effect. 
In rhythm of form and superb execution, her work 
serves to set the pattern. The sculptor Meyer- 
Michael, a former pupil of the famous Berlin 
animal sculptor Touaillon, who has also made a 
name for himself as a sculptor in bronze, succeeded 
in the manufacture of materials reminiscent of one 
of the antique Terra siggilata vases, to whose red 


‘color he was able to impart a vivid brilliance and 


authentic oriental appearance through the use of 
blue lapis lazuli. 
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The works of the artists named above are, without 
exception, outstanding creations, showing a personal 
style as well as national characteristics. That the 
development of Palestinian arts and crafts exerts a 
powerful influence on the education of the people’s 
tastes in general, and that aside from this, skillful 
craftsmanship plays a not-insignificant role as an 
economic factor, embracing also export articles— 
particularly in a smalk and as yet industrially weak 
land—should require no further elaboration. With 
this in mind, the Jewish Agency for the past several 
years has conducted a special department for the 
promotion and advancement of home industries. 
Exhibitions are arranged once yearly in the Bezalel 
Museum, and prizes given for the best works. Re- 
cently the Agency has also appointed an “Indus- 
trial Design Consultant,” in the person of Dr. A. 
Henschel, one of the most highly experienced crafts- 
men in the country. One of his first tasks has been 
to project, in the field of ceramics, a series of char- 
acteristically Palestinian models and designs which 
lend themselves to easy and economical manufacture 
as good mass-market articles. Henschel built up his 
project around the following principles: develop- 
ment of the utilitarian form from natural and 
well-established Palestinian objects, such as plants, 
fruits, and ancient primitive articles—oil lamps, 
tableware, cereal bowls; stylization of old oriental 
designs from architectural ornamentation, synagogue 
ruins, coins; the employment of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet as a decorative element; color combinations from 
the treasure store of Palestinian flora. Last year’s ~ 
exhibition showed the first practical results of this 
venture, which is now also being extended to other 
fields and should confirm the artistic as well as the 
technical abilities of modern Palestinian handicraft. 


WE HAVE purposely devoted so much space to 
ceramics because it is the most readily perceived 
sign of a newly-awakened art style born of ancient 
times. Similar advances can be shown in other 
branches as well. Metal work, for instance, is just 
as highly developed, and excellent and characteristic 
utilitarian and religious objects are being produced 
by trained talents in this field also. 

One of the first Jewish craftsmen to occupy him- 
self, even before coming to Palestine, with the idea 
of simplified forms, modernistically conceived, of 
religious objects, which although plain were to exert 
their appeal through their form, was Yehudah 
Wolpert. In 1928 he had already prepared a series 
of models for a great Menorah, Torah adornments, 
and a Seder bowl, executed for the Berlin Jewish 
Museum, which had just organized a division of 
modern religious objects, and had invited various 
craftsmen and artists to submit up-to-date designs 
for utensils of metal, wood, and glass, such as gob- 
lets, candlesticks, mezuzot, shabbat lamps, syna- 
gogue implements, etc. Wolpert brought his designs 
with him to Palestine, and elaborated and developed 
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Yehudah Wolpert 


Crown, Shield, and Hand for Torah 


them, and he has already been able, as a teacher in 
the Bezalel School, to inculcate his ideas in a large 
group of pupils. Whereas: Wolpert works princi- 
pally in large, simple planes, utilizing silver as well 
as copper, iron, bronze, and other metals, David 
Gumbel, who stems from an old family of silver- 
smiths, is a master in the production of smaller 
forms from precious metals exclusively, particularly 
cups and saucers, vases, dishes, goblets, and _table- 
ware, as well as jewelry, such as rings, pendants, 
chains and necklaces, brooches, efc. 

The Oriental—and consequently the Jew also— 
adores jewelry. Since ancient times women of the 
East have adorned themselves with necklaces and 
rings, bracelets and brooches. The more primitive a 
people is, the greater is the pleasure derived from 
tinkling metals, glittering coins, bright-colored stones 
and glittering jewelry, and the more leeway is given 
to the imagination in finding a variety of combina- 
tions. Skillful craftsmen today utilize these articles 
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which were formerly produced as cheap forms of 
native art, often genuinely primitive, but always 
displaying an outstanding native character, and im- 
part to them a new note through the employment 
of old as well as modern ornamental techniques. 
The combination of filigree work after the Yemenite 
model, and engraved, beaten, and stamped silver, as 
well as painted ivory, enamel, and clay, discs and 
inlay work, with small chains and rings provides in- 
exhaustible possibilities. 


A worD must be said here about a field which is of 
particular importance to Palestine, and which, being 
so unique, has enormous creative potentialities: 
the development of the Hebrew alphabet as an 
element in graphic art. It is not difficult to appreciate 
what it means when a language hitherto restricted 
to exclusively religious usage, with its own special 
alphabet, becomes a generally employed medium of 
communication. Books, newspapers, advertisements 
—all printed matter appears in the new letters. And 
this alphabet, with its uncomplicated, rhythmic, and 
uniform letters presents, purely from the standpoint 
of ornamentation, so many artistic possibilities that 
it constitutes a highly-important element in the fab- 
rication of an untold number of handicraft products. 
No mention has been made here of the printing 
trades as such, nor of the extensive field of adver- 
tising and commercial art, as these questions are a 
story in themselves. We have only touched upon a 
few of the great number of branches of industrial 
arts and crafts, in order to indicate their significance 
to Palestine. 

Still one more point must be mentioned which is 
of decisive importance for further development: this 
is the question of the practical evaluation of an 
article’s worth, that is, its monetary and commercial 
value. Under the present conditions of unnaturally 
high prices, as a consequence of the high manufac- 
turing costs, almost all Palestinian products are 
unable to face competition; this constitutes a handi- 
cap which it is not intended to discuss here, but 
which should not be left unmentioned. Looked at 
from the artistic standpoint, however, modern. Pal- 
estinian handicraft is a highly positive force, with 
the additional value that through it tradition is 
again being awakened to new Ife. 
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At the Hanging Place 


by Stefan Szwarc 


A LONG BLAST of the shofar sounds through- 
out the Jewish dispersion and a shudder runs 
through the whole body of Jews, a look of mourn- 
ing settles over their faces and their hearts pound 
with apprehension—all cheerful thoughts driven out, 
all earthly aspirations blown away, and all minds 
becoming fixed in their intention toward “The King 
on High... .” 

And far and wide spread the unuttered cries. 
“Why are you so still, father? Tell me,” whimpers 
the child of one Jew who sits rapt in his thoughts in 
a corner. ‘Can it be true that they are going to hang 
Jews in the market-place? What have they done? 
Tell me, where is our God?” 

The Jew, the father, remains silent, tears flowing 
down over his beard, which now resembles a piece 
of fur wet down by rain and pressed down by a 
flat-iron. Reb Yankele had kept his beard right up 
to recently. Once the German murderers caught him 
and dragged him off to the Casino on ‘the Planten. 
There in the great hall, where he saw who it was 
for the first time, they forced him to stand upon a 
bench at the far end of the room. Then the gentry 
in their brown and black uniforms seated themselves 
around the tables and began to wolf down food and 
liquor and sport with women. Reb Yankele had to 
stand on the bench and look on. 

But Reb Yankele did not look. He shut his eyes 
and began to recite a chapter of Psalms to himself. 
He did not note how they surrounded him, nor how 
they cut up his kapote, and disordered his side-locks 
and stuffed them into his mouth, and pulled out his 
shirt and with it the small prayer-shawl he wore 
underneath. He did not even feel it when they 
danced drunkenly around him, and spattered whisky 
over him, and then pulled handfuls of hair out of 
his beard, and hacked it with bayonets. He shut out 
the pain and suffering with the Psalms, with prayer, 
with acceptance of the Divine decree. “Probably,” he 
told himself, “I must die now.” But one of them, 
wearing a black tunic with a large red swastika 
armband, had to notice it, and shout: ‘““What! Are 
you asleep, you blockhead?” And he gave him a kick 
with his boot. Reb Yankele felt it no longer. Weak- 
ened, he fell like a log from the bench. 

He had no idea how long he lay unconscious, but 
when he opened his eyes, he found himself, God 
have mercy, deep in a garbage heap, buried up to 
his neck in ashes and filth. He stumbled homeward 
and lay in bed for several days. Thereafter, whenever 
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he left the house, he wrapped up his beard in a red 
kerchief, to hide it from view and to give the im- 
pression that he had a toothache. At night he would 
remove the kerchief, and then his beard looked 
disheveled and wild and, in some spots, thickly 
matted. The tears which now dropped like rain upon 
his beard wet the hair and made it look like a damp 
fur. How could Reb Yankele tell his chick, his little 
boy, of the sad thoughts assailing him? 


OUTSIDE it was quiet, but the silence and darkness 
were occasionally rent by the sound of shots. Al- 
though no one could actually hear them, everyone 
understood clearly that a hot gasp and a deep human 
sigh melting into the silence accompanied the sud- 
den thunderbolt. 

And now, too, trees began to pass in array before 
the eyes of the shrinking Jews sitting behind barred 
doors in their houses—trees to be used tomorrow 
for the hangings—insinuating themselves through 
the covered windows, into their frightened faces, and 
trembling together with them, rustling their branches 
as if to say, “Tomorrow there are to be hangings. 
. . . Everyone must come to look! Understand?” 

And the shofar blows and wails over the naked, 
orphaned streets, over the emptied fields and the 
truncated lives. 

Did the broken, lamenting wail have such a power 
that it could frighten even the mute night ? Why had 
the sky lost its glorious lustre and taken on such a 
lowering appearance? Why had the water in the 
stream lost its clear, limpid hue and assumed such a 
dark blood-red color? Why were all their faces 
distorted, their bodies shriveled, their eyes swollen? 
What was the meaning of the bright white filaments 
that floated about in the air? Was this not material 
for shrouds? 

True... The khassidic shtyblekh of Ger and 
Radomsk have been wiped out. The retinues and the 
brilliance of the nearby Trzebin-Bobow cult center 
with its wise and glorious Rabbi have been shattered 
and scattered to the winds. The air still quivers with 
the final shrieks of agony of those who have already 
been led to the slaughter and lie along the road from 
Trzebinia to Chrzanow, the towns of the holy Reb 
Shloimele, grandson of the Sandiger Rabbi. 


Topay the little town of Chrzanow lies under a 
heavy shadow. Paling and lapsing into forgetful- 
ness are those torments which they have just lived 
through when they were driven with dogs and herded 
like cattle in the fields behind the ‘‘stodoles.” A mob 
bereaved of humanity, commanded to kneel, cross 
itself, dig graves, and eat bread. The Germans had 
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become good-hearted today and ordered them to eat 
—Jews had to eat because it was Yom Kippur. 
Whoever disobeys is to be beaten to death, ordered 
big fat German Ober-Leutnant Schindler, who 
used to talk boastfully in his Polish peasant lingo 
to the Jewish girls. After each act of brutality or 
murder he defended himself, contending that he 
himself was “good,” but that he had received orders 
which he had to carry out. And he repaid himself for 
his ‘‘goodness” by taking money from the Jews. To- 
day the “Judenrat” of the town had ordered that the 
entire Jewish population of the town, young and old, 
was to gather on the morrow in the “Crooked Street” 
to watch the hanging of Jewish “criminals.” Attend- 
ance was compulsory for everyone, and their cards 
would be stamped at the site of the hanging, and 
whoever had no stamp on his card—‘Well, he 
knew already what would happen to him.” 

And now, indeed, the oppressed Jews were moving 
along, driven and hounded by fear, walking dumbly, 
with heads lowered, eyes burrowing deep into the 
ground as if hoping to bury themselves there, feet 
creeping slowly along as if praying for the way to 
last forever, and their hands . . . hands dangling, 
bruised, tensed, clenched, lumpy . . . they too held 
back the advance. 


AT A bend of the “Crooked Street’’ the people stand 
with somber, still, waiting expressions. In a window 
opposite them flicker candles, the little lights peer- 
ing down, trembling and pale, from the windows. 
The sun holds back its rays and seems cold, staring 
wonderingly, as if from behind a veil, upon the 
small, low, uneven houses with their thatched green 
roofs and the waiting and watching people, as if to 
ask, ““What is the meaning of this, and of what use 
now are the little candles in the window?” Then 
rows of German schoolboys march up with their 
teachers and their swastika flags, their shouts and 
their songs of hate and blood. They have been 
brought in order to enjoy the spectacle of the Jews 
being hanged, so that they might learn the customs 
and commands of their leader. 

An automobile drove up, and out climbed Ger- 
mans in boots and brown and black uniforms, 
adorned with numerous swastikas and gold daggers, 
enveloped in brown cloaks—stiff glances—these 
were the murderers, and with them the executioner, 
the hangman in black gloves. Then from a second 
van they pushed out seven victims—Jews with bared 
throats and close-cropped heads. And we remember 
the seven martyred Jews of the town, innocent per- 
sons, the father with his two children whose house 
stands opposite.the hanging-place, where the candles 
lit by his wife are now burning. They held her by 
force against the window, so that she should witness 
the death of her husband and children. She tore her 
hair and tried to kill herself, but the brutal Germans 
stuffed her mouth to prevent her from disturbing 
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their enjoyment. Driven from the van, bound’ in 
chains, the seven innocent victims looked around. 
We still see their wondering glances: Why are there 
so many Jews standing here, and what do they want 
of them? 

They drove them to the hanging-place, where a 
tree stood waiting for each of them. And we stood 
there as if we were frozen, as if we were tied to- 
gether, afraid to look at one another, stood there 
like sinners, even though they actually drove us here, 
herded us together, beat us over the head, so that we 
should see—see our own suffering and fate. 

At the site of the hanging, amidst the houses, 
there still stood seven trees which the people of the 
town had almost forgotten, old trees, which shrank 
back away from the “Crooked Street,” not wishing 
to witness the murderousness of civilization. Sur- 
zounded by a little foliage, hidden away, they lived 
out their years of old-age, turning away their 
branches from the spectacle of the street—perhaps 
the environment would forget about them—and one 
did, in fact, pass them thousands of times without 
noticing them. Today the German murderers had 
discovered them. Innocent, abashed, they stood there, 
wonderingly shaking their branches as the com- 
pressed human mass shook their heads, and prayed 
together with them for the seven martyrs. 

They had chosen seven—Saints of the, People— 
fathers and children who had to be sacrificed to the 
blood-stained trinity of Man-God-Fuehrer. 

They prodded their frightened victims along 
toward the trees with satanic joy. Our legs grew 
weak and trembled. Our hands were clenched more 
tightly, our heads hung heavier, there was a roaring 
in our brain. Several closed their eyes tightly, others 
kept them wide open but saw only a sort of fire 
blazing around them. 

In the terrible silence a sigh was heard, and a 
quiet ““Sh’ma Yisroel.”” Six times it was heard, and 
the seventh, with his last warm breath, cried out: 
“Jews! You have seen it all. Never forget it!” And 
the hangman understood the words, and hastily 
pulled away the bench. 


LATER they dispersed us. As silently as they had 
come, the crowd walked home with lowered heads, 
tears standing in their eyes, lonesome, desolate—but 
with burning hearts. 

The little boy gritted his teeth and silently led 
his father, Reb Yankele, who slowly dragged his 
heavy feet, and then, pressing his child to him, said: 

“Moishele, remember Ko/ Nidre—All the vows 
which we have now made! .. . \et them remain sa- 
cred, do not nullify them! Let them remain and burn 
in us until we shall carry them out!” 

Kol Nidre—it was a melody of pain and sorrow, 
a melody that froze the blood, a melody that aroused 
and demanded—a melody different from all until 
now. 
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The Economic Problem of Colonialism 


by C. Hartley Grattan 


i COLONIALISM IS DEAD, as Queen Wil- 
helmina of The Netherlands recently proclaimed, 
it is a singularly lively corpse. The allegation is as 
grossly exaggerated as was the report of Mark 
Twain's death. It is true only in the sense that the 
metropolitan (or ““Mother’’) countries are not longer 
able freely to push around the colonial peoples and 
resources to suit their rather arbitrary convenience. 
Other forces, other ideas are deeply influencing the 
course of events. 

World War II threw the colonial world into tur- 
moil and it is still too early for the net result of the 
turmoil to be entirely clear. It is, however, excessively 
superficial to regard the political events in the 
colonial world, like the achievement of independence 
by Burma, as the most significant happenings. Amer- 
icans who, obsessed by the potent magic of political 
freedom, lay aside the colonial problem when po- 
litical freedom is achieved, will be walking out on 
the show when the really important action is about 
to begin. 

That action is today only in the stage of definition. 
The really big colonial question is what will be done 
in the economic and social spheres to raise produc- 
tivity, income and living standards.’ The success or 
failure of programs for economic progress will de- 
termine the real future of the colonial areas. It can 
be argued, however, that changes in political status 
are nevertheless of vital importance to the morale 
of colonial peoples, in some instances the indispen- 
sable prerequisite to success in the fundamental job. 
But it can equally well be argued that in some in- 
stances it would be utter folly to grant extensive 
political rights before further economic and social 
progress have been made. And it can surely be argued, 
in all instances, that whatever political changes are 
accomplished, they will be empty of results if the 
economic and social programs fail. That is what 
Gandhi meant by a statement that appeared after 
his death: ‘The Congress has won political free- 
dom, but it has yet to win economic freedom, social 
and moral freedom. These freedoms are harder than 
political if only because they are constructive, less 
exciting and unspectacular. The hardest task is yet 
to come.” 


Tus is the first of a series of articles on the post-war 
colonial question which Mr. C. Hartley Grattan will 
write for the Jewish Frontier. Mr. Grattan is a writer 
on international affairs for Harper's and other maga- 
zines. His article on “Colonization in Austria’ ap- 
pered in our January 1941 issue. 


AS MANY countries which are ostensibly free in the 
political sense have economies of a “‘semi-colonial” 
character, and since also it is true that some non-self- 
governing territories are rarely thought of as col- 
onies and do not have independence as their objective 
(like Alaska), it is not easy to discuss the colonial 
world as though it had firmly fixed boundaries and 
unique distinguishing characteristics. Colonies, too, 
have widely varying political institutions. Some of 
them already have a considerable measure of self- 
government. Tutelage in political responsibility is 
part of the British colonial policy, overshadowing 
economic development, as British experts now tend 
to deplore. But recalling the prewar colonies, the 
colonial world at this moment takes approximately 
this shape: 


I. Colonies which have won, or are seeking, a 
radical change in political status: 


BurMA, became independent on January, 4, 
1948, the first portion of the British Empire 
to become completely independent since the 
American colonies were conceded victory in 
their war of rebellion in 1783. 

INDIA, PAKISTAN, final status undetermined, 
but presumably they will be Dominions, as- 
sociates in the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions on an equal footing with Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and South Africa. If, 
however, India becomes a republic, her status 
may be that of an “external associate,” like 
Eire. A way may perhaps be found to make 
a republic a full associate, but how is difficult 
to see since the proposed Indian constitution 
makes no provision for a Governor-General, 
the King’s representative in a Dominion. 
Moreover, both India and Pakistan can, if 
they choose, elect to be independent, like 
Burma. 

CEYLON, now a Dominion, an associate of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The gov- 
ernment under the new status was inaugur- 
ated on February 10, 1948. 

INDONESIA achieved de-facto recognition as a 
republic by the Linggadjati Agreement of 
March 25, 1947. Eventually it is expected to 
join a United States of Indonesia; and that 
organization will join with the Kingdom of 
Netherlands, Surinam, and the Antilles to 
form a Union roughly analoguous in char- 
acter to the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 
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ViET-NAM—status indeterminate, but possible 
solutions are independence as a republic, or 
membership in the French Union, a far more 
tightly integrated political organization than 
the British Commonwealth or the proposed 
Dutch Union. 


II. Mandates of the League of Nations at the Out- 

break of World War II. 

All of these have been transformed into, or are 

about to become, Trustee Territories under 

the United Nations, in charge of the same 
metropolitan countries as formerly, except: 

PALESTINE which is to be partitioned into two 
independent countries. 

SOUTHWEST AFRICA, formerly mandated to the 
Union of South Africa, which now wishes 
to annex it to the Union. A request to the 
Assembly of the United Nations to be al- 
lowed to do so has been denied, but as 
South Africa refuses to take steps to make it 
a Trustee Territory, its current status is 
rather difficult to define. 

MICRONESIA was formerly a Japanese Mandate 
under the League of Nations. It is now a 
Trustee Territory administered by the United 
States. 


Ill. Colonies which are to become Trustee Terri- 
tories. 
These are “territories which may be detached 
from enemy states as a result of the Second 
World War” (chap. XII, Art. 77, 1, b, of the 
U.N. Charter)—or the Italian colonies in North 
Africa. The nation ‘to act as Trustee is still to 
be determined, but there is a chance it will 
be Italy. 


IV. Non-self-governing Territories. 

This category contains what are usually taken 
to be the true colonies, the possessions of metro- 
politan countries. Actually the expression “non- 
self-governing territories” is rather ambiguous. 
It is employed in the U.N. Charter, Chapter xi, 
where it is laid down that “the interests of the 
inhabitants of these territories are paramount,” 
where some definition of what this means is 
given, and where provision is made for a chan- 
nel for the U.N. Trusteeship Council to wield 
some influence over their administration. With- 
in this category are all the territories which are 
the principal objects of the colonial policies of 
the great colonial powers, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, et al. In dealing with the U.N., the 
United States has chosen to regard as falling 
within this category Alaska, American Samoa, 
Guam, Hawait, Panama Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. It is the territories 
in this category which will chiefly be discussed 
in this series of articles, though the Trustee 
Territories will also figure importantly. 
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SEVERAL comprehensive generalizations, which apply 
in varying measure throughout the colonial world, 
can profitably be made. All these territories have 
“colonial” as contrasted with “national” economies. 
The road forward is believed to be toward national 
economies in every instance, but it is not an easy 
road to plot or follow. To a greater or lesser extent 
they also all have ‘‘plural economies,” which is to 
say that the capitalist elements introduced by the 
metropolitan (or other outside) enterprisers operate 
in accordance with one kind of bookkeeping and 
measure results by one set of standards, while the 
majority of the natives are dependent upon a sub- 
sistence economy with its own kind of bookkeeping 
and its own, far lower, standards of life. The inter- 
relations of these two very different economies make 
for profound social difficulties which react adversely 
on the indigenous population. Agriculture is the pre- 
dominant occupation of the native peoples. Poverty 
is their predominant condition. It has truly been said 
that the economics of colonies is the economics of 
poverty. Lord Beveridge’s Giant Evils, Disease, Ig- 
norance, Squalor and Idleness (especially in the 
form of under-employment in agriculture) are en- 
demic. 

The prerequisite for the correction of this fearful 
condition is a larger volume of income. The colonies 
generally are poor because production is too small, 
and it is often too small because it is too inefficiently 
carried on. The surplus above subsistence is too little 
to supply adequate savings for capital investment; 
too little to give an adequate supply of tax revenues 
for corrective social services (health, education). 
Where and on what terms capital for investment in 
productive enterprises is to be obtained is a universal 
problem—from private enterprisers, from the metro- 
politan government, from some international lending 
institution ? Where, also, find the money for a health 
service to help get the people into physical conditions 
for maximum productive effort; or money for educa- 
tion to prepare the people to make the most of 
modern scientific method and to prepare them to take 
their places in the political apparatus, preparatory to 
self-government. Where shall the leaders be sought 
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—shall leadership only come from the metropolitan 
country, from the Trusteeship Council of the U.N. 
(where it has jurisdiction), or shall the emerging 
colonial intelligentsia get the job? If the native 
intellectuals take over leadership, who shall guide 
them, and if they refused outside guidance, where 
will they lead their people? 


These considerations will determine our discussion 
of the three focal centers of colonialism: Viz., South- 
east Asia and the Pacific, Africa, and the Carribean. 
In one shape or another they are universally present. 
And the question that influences all aspects of the 
problem is the speed at which progress can be made. 
The paradox is that the speed of political progress 
may well be greater in the immediate future than 
the speed of economic and social progress. The lag 
of the latter behind the former may, to the chagrin 
of those who have laid heavy bets on colonial politi- 
cal freedom, create in the colonies chaos of a most 


depressing kind. 


AT THE Asian Relations Conference the whole ques- 
tion of economic progress was canvassed in gener- 
alities. The conclusions illustrate well the nature and 
scope of the problem. In the broadest possible terms 
the task is to transform colonial economies into na- 
tional ecomomies by diversifying production, in the 
process destroying the “plural” elements of the 
existing economies and drawing the whole popula- 
tion into a single stream of economic activity. This 
is easier said than done and when the proposition 
is examined, it has the characteristics of a Chinese 
box, each separate problem having another inside it. 

Professor Horace Belshaw has reduced the com- 
plex of problems to six: (1) agrarian reform, (2) 
social reform, (3) political and administrative re- 
form, (4) migration, (5) population policy, and (6) 
industrialization. 

Plainly it will do colonial Asia and the world no 
good whatever if éndustrialization is imposed with- 
out further ado on an agrarian economy in which 
subsistence agriculture overwhelmingly predomin- 
ates. Only as the income-producing power of agricul- 
ture is increased by rearrangement of land holdings, 
the improvement of culture methods, including the 
use of fertilizer, easier credit terms, market prices 
more remunerative to the producers, can any proper 


linkage between industry and agriculture be estab- 


lished. Or to put it differently, the landworkers must 
have more income to buy the products of the new 
factories. Agrarian reform must be given a very high 
position or colonial industrialization will promptly 
produce acute overproduction. 

Social reform will, of course, offset some of the 
evil effects of careless industrialization, but not all, 
nor the most basic one just mentioned. It will in- 
clude such things as sanitation, education, medical 
services, housing, labor legislation, and related mat- 
ters. The mere mention of these things, all of which 
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involve the spending of money, raises a chicken-and- 
egg enigma of a most exasperating kind. There is 
no possibility of denying that all these reforms are 
necessary, but the British have already found that 
if they are developed only in so far as they can be 
supported by colonial resources, they can hardly de- 
veloped at all; and if they are subsidized by the 
metropolitan power, the colony gets on the per- 
manent charity list. Only as productivity and the na- 
tional income rise to support the new social services 
can they be made to live and grow in any proper 
fashion. For if these things occur, a stronger tax 
base will be provided and the charges for social 
reform can be met out of revenue. As former colonies 
assume responsibility for their own affairs, the pos- 
sibility of a helping hand from the metropolitan 
country vanishes and they must cut their coat of 
social services in accordance with the cloth of na- 
tional revenue. How then increase the national 
revenue to support the social services which are 
vitally necessary to provide underpinning for the 
desired increase? It is a neat problem in the sequence 
of governmental action. 


Political and administrative reforms are really two 
different things, though very closely related. The 
fact of political independence is one thing, and pre- 
sumably a reform, but administrative reform is some- 
thing else again. Politically all of Southeast Asia 
today appears to be moving in a democratic direc- 
tion; the Communist elements have not succeeded 
in popularizing Soviet totalitarianism; but even if 
democracy triumphs, how the new democratic states 
are administered will make a huge difference. To be 
well administered they will have to discover admin- 
istrators of high skill at a time when the old colonial 
service is in dissolution and the new national service 
is not yet formed. A rapid development of a new 
service is largely dependent upon a strong educa- 
tional system to train the new people and also access 
to foreign schools for higher technical skills. 


Migration and population policy are thoroughly 
intertwined. In Southeast Asia there are numerous 
areas of intense pressure of population on resources. 
Planned migration out of Java into the thinly popu- 
lated islands predates the war. But internal migra- 
tion may not be a final relief, either in Indonesia or 
elsewhere. Will the new nations seek outlets in ter- 
ritories not under their control, like Australian New 
Guinea, the British East African colonies, or other 
places their nationals have come to know, like Fiji 
and New Caledonia in the South Pacific? If they 
act insistently to open up these territories, some fierce 
political battles are bound to be fought. Or will the 
racial conflicts within the new nations lead them to 
accept the proposition that every nation has the right 
to control the composition of its population by ex- 
clusion laws? Racial hostilities found muted expres- 
sion as the Asian Relations Conference, especially in 
the form of a suspicion of the migrant Chinese and 
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Indians by the less numerous peoples. The Burmese 
fear they will be overwhelmed by Indians and Chi- 
nese if free movement of peoples is allowed, the 
Malayans will be a minority in their own country 
if Singapore is ever added to the new Malayan 
Federation, the Ceylonese fear Indian migrants, the 
Chinese almost everywhere are looked at askance 
because they tend to become moneylenders and 
traders, “exploiting” the natives and forming a non- 
native middle class. The unity of all Asians was 
proved at New Delhi to be something of a fiction. 
If the new nations find it impossible to allow for- 
eigners freely to migrate into their territories, ob- 
viously they cannot demand the right freely to move 
into the territories of others, no matter how “empty” 
they may appear. However, the rising pressure of 
their own populations on available land—a pressure 
which reduces productive efficiency by creating en- 
demic under-employment—may force some of these 
peoples into very difficult situations. Professor War- 
ren S. Thompson writes in Population and Peace in 


the Pacific: 
If South and East Asia maintain their present birth 
rate indefinitely, there is probably no hope of 
avoiding a life-and-death struggle between these 
peoples and the low-birth-rate peoples. In the 
long run there can be but one issue to such a 
struggle. The high-birth-rate peoples will win. 
There is no good reason, however, to believe that 
these peoples are not as anxious to improve their 
level of living as our own European ancestors 
were. ... When they do, they will probably con- 
trol their birth rates. . . . But we must not forget 
that they are already a numerous people. . . . Nor 
should we forget that it takes some time, two or 
three decades at least, to effect any significant de- 
cline in the rate of natural increase. . Hence, 
under the conditions likely to prevail in South and 
East Asia for the next several decades, the fe/t 
pressure of population is almost certain to grow 
in spite of all possible agricultural expansion and 
improvement and in spite of all that can be done 
to increase machine production. 

An orderly solution of this desperate situation must 

be high on the agenda of the nations directly in- 

volved, either as principles or near neighbors. 


THIs impressionistic discussion provides a_back- 
ground for the very summary analysis of the problem 
of how to manage the transition from a colonial to 
a national economy, as presented in the rapporteurs’ 
report to the Asian Relations Conference round table 
which dealt with the matter in a way that can serve 
as a typical case. This will allow us to see exactly 
how the people who have to handle the job propose 
to deal with it. 

“The policies to be pursued by national economies 
for the attainment of their objectives would generally 
comprise: — 
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A diversification and modernisation of agricul- 
tural production. 

Improvement in the technique and organisation 
of artisan and handicraft industry. 

The development of cooperative organisations, 
especially in relation to agriculture, small scale 
industry and internal trade. 

The development of manufacturing industry spe- 
cially related to the internal resources and oppor- 
tunities. 

The development of indigenous credit organisa- 
tions serving the needs of commerce, industry and 
agriculture; development of indigenous insur- 
ance, shipping, and foreign trade organisations. 
Assurances of security to the people by such 
means as the stablisation of prices, minimum 
wage legislation, establishment and extension of 
social services (education, health, etc.) provided 
by the State, and of social insurance. 

The development of an efficient and progressive 
system of local self-government.” 


“Some of the difficulties that might arise during 


the transition and would need to be dealth with by 
appropriate measures are: 


1. 


Diversification of agriculture may mean the 
breakup of plantations and large landed estates 
where they now exist. Everywhere there might 
be a growth of small peasant economies. This 
might lead to an increase in the importance of 
subsistence farming. The desire to be free of 
dependence on imports of food may further en- 
courage production of cereal crops. All this may 
lead to, at least in the initial period, a dimunution 
of the surplus of commercial crops available for 
exports or as basis for industrialisation. 

The development of manufacturing industry may 
have to be specially stimulated or protected by 
the State. Pursuance of this policy on a large 
scale may involve a heavy burden on the general 
consumer and may retard the improvement in the 
standard of living. A rapid development of manu- 
facturing industry may lead to a sudden disinte- 
gration of artisan industry and add to the extent 
of unemployment. Because of the existence of a 
stratified social structure the development of 
manufacturing industry might lead to the con- 
centration of economic power in the hands of 
small groups. 

The initial poverty of the economies may make it 
difficult to achieve an immediate increase in the 
general standard of living of the people while 
making available resources for carrying out a 
large scale development program. Stern and ap- 
propriate measures to meet this situation are 
called for. 

The backwardness of education and paucity of 
opportunity for training may lead to-a chronic 
shortage of trained personnel in the initial stages. 
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5. The social policy of the State may require large 
increase in governmental expenditure. This could 
be met only by increasing the incidence of direct 
taxation and making it progressive, if the stand- 7. 
ard of living of the people is not to be affected. 

6. Particular economic measures which might be 
thought necessary to implement national eco- 
nomic policies may conflict with the obligations 
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arising out of the membership of various inter- 
national bodies, such as the International Mone- 
tary Fund, International Trade Organisation, etc. 
As long as a new international order is not fully 
established, the policies of individual units will 
be largely influenced by considerations of security. 
They may necessitate large or small modifications 
of development programmes.” 


INL 


Guilty, But Not Answerable 


by Ben 


HE MAJOR CONSCIOUS 
PURPOSE of Professor Karl 
Jaspers’ book on “German Guilt,” 
which originally formed part of a 
series of lectures delivered to Ger- 
man students at the reopened Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, is clearly in- 
dicated in the following remarks: 
‘“. . . we do not want to rage at 
one another but to find the way 
together . . . We want to effect no 
fanatic will, nor to outshout each 
other. We do not want to engage 
in melodramatic breast-beating, to 
offend the other, nor to engage in 
self-satisfied praise of things in- 
tended merely to hurt the other. 
We do not want to force opinions 
on one another.” In brief, the aim 
of his lectures at Heidelberg and 
the reason for publishing his book 
in Germany was to teach Germans 
after twelve years of the Nazi regime 
to stop shouting and begin talking 
to each other. It is significant that 
Jaspers chose the topic of German 
guilt for this purpose. 

But there was also from the be- 
ginning another purpose, more 
modestly expressed. “In learning to 
talk with each other we win more 
than a connecting link between us. 
We lay the indispensible founda- 
tion for the ability to talk with 
other peoples.’” That the book is 
now published in English transla- 
tion* certainly indicates a serious 
effort — perhaps the most serious 
we shall see — of a German to 





*The Question of German Guilt, by 
Karl Jaspers, Dial Press, 123 pp., $2. 
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talk to the West about the deepest 
things that have divided us. It 
deserves, therefore, a response in 
the spirit of some other words of 
Prof. Jaspers’ occurring in the 
same context: “.. . in the common 
search for truth there must be no 
barriers of charitable reserve, no 
gentle reticence, no comforting de- 
ception. There can be no question 
that might not be raised, nothing 
to be fondly taken for granted, no 
sentimental and no practical lie that 
would have to be guarded or that 
would be untouchable.” 


AT THE close of the war ‘‘the ques- 
tion of German guilt” was alive 
in everyone’s mind. And it was not 
merely the old-style question of 
responsibility for precipitating the 
carnage, the familiar historical prob- 
lem of defining the aggressor, the 
traditional post-mortems of war 
which had been the main issues 
debated after World War I. It was 
a question of quite a different kind, 
a question of guilt for having denied 
in principle and in practice the com- 
mon humanity of all men. Under 
the Hitler dispensation, only the 
Germans, together (in a lesser de- 
gree) with those peoples related 
and allied to them, were by nature 
entitled to life and its incidents; 
others—and specifically the arche- 
type of the non-German, the Jew, 
the non-Aryan—were regarded as 
no more than a species of danger- 
ous and. pestiferous animal, to be 
made captive, exploited for the 


benefit of the true Aryan humans, 
and sooner or later exterminated. 

Accordingly, the punishments 
spoken of and attempted at the 
end of the war were not merely 
the traditional penalties imposed by 
victors upon the conquered. There 
was a fumbling attempt to apply 
punishment in such a way as to 
bring the Germans to remorse and 
contrition. The purpose was to force 
the Germans to face the realities 
of refined horror and exquisite cal- 
lousness by which they had been 
fed and clothed, upon which they 
had been living, in affected ignor- 
ance and willful suspension of 
moral understanding, for twelve 
years. It was for this reason that 
German villagers were made to pay 
the last respects to the victims of 
their national policy in the neigh- 
boring concentration camps, to give 
them decent burial; it was for this 
reason that Germans had to wit- 
ness news reels showing the con- 
centration camp horrors; it was for 
this reason that the Nuremburg 
trials were staged with so much 
solemnity, and with such efforts to 
bring their revelations to the Ger- 
man people: in order to force from 
them a cry of revulsion and agony, 
or a numb and shocked silence, 
or signs of nausea like that of the 
Allied soldiers when they first saw 
these things. It was to compel them 
to face the reality squarely and 
react humanly for a moment as 
we did, and not avert their eyes 
and elide their thoughts like Ger- 
mans. 


Topay, all that is past. It is en- 
tirely behind us, and no one of 
any importance concerns himself 
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any longer with ‘‘the question of 
German guilt,” in the ethical sense. 
All the political “penalties” of de- 
feat are still hotly and shrewdly 
debated, and each party among the 
victors is busily trying to turn this 
account to his advantage. But no 
one cares any longer to force Ger- 
mans to utter that cry of horror 
at their own image, to bear that 
aspect of contrition, which we once 
felt we had to hear and see before 
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vulsion, they do not cry out or 
indicate by their blanching a stricken 
horror, a repudiation of what was 
done in their name. No, the recent 
reports on these occasions tell of 
quite a different response. The Ger- 
mans stamp their feet wrathfully, 
they hoot and whistle, they scream 
anti-Semitic slogans, and, above all, 
they cry down the pictures with 
the call of “Propaganda!” 

What does “‘propaganda’”’ mean 
in this case? Is it the same as the 
old “Greuelpropaganda’ outcry? 
Does it mean to deny the veracity 
of those secenes of horror? Or does 
it mean to deny that it was the 
Germans who committed the in- 
human cruelties? No, neither of 
these denials is implied when the 
cry of ‘‘propaganda’”’ is raised today 
in Germany. An approximate state- 
ment of what is meant is something 
like this: We Germans deny that 
there is anything unique or (on 
examining the matter in the proper 
light) even anything out of the 
ordinary in what we did to the 
Jews. Did you Allies treat your 
enemies any differently in principle 
then we treated our enemy, the 
Jews? And if we Germans were less 
hypocritical, blunter, or more effi- 
cient than your canting British 
blockaders, your mealy-mouthed 
American saturation - and atom- 
bombers, or your Russian slaugh- 
terers with the blunt-edged knives, 
why, these are only differences in 
method and circumstances, differ- 
ences of degree and not of kind. 
We do not raise this issue against 
you; but we brand it as “propa- 
ganda” and we will not hear it 
when you raise this issue against 
us. We are ready to bear the penal- 
ties of defeat, we are ready to dis- 
cuss this matter with you; but we 
reject and we will not discuss the 
question of our “guilt” on an 
ethical plane. In other words, as 
a German Catholic prelate put it, 
We may be answerable, but not 
guilty. 

And the Americans, the British, 
and the Russians have for the most 
part accepted the bargain which 
this German attitude has tacitly 
proposed: they are no longer in- 
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terested in the question of German 
guilt on an ethical plane. The only 
ones who are still interested, if one 
may judge by certain incidents to 
which we shall refer immediately, 
are the victims of German guilt: 
the smaller neighboring countries 
on the West and particularly the 
East—and the Jews. We may go 
farther: if the neighbors of Ger- 
many continue to think in terms of 
German guilt, what is often in- 
volved in their retaining this atti- 
tude is political fear regarding their 
possible future insecurity in the 
face of German resurgence. Jews 
almost alone still maintain towards 
the Germans the early post-war 
attitude, a revolted reserve, an un- 
expectant expectancy of an answer 
to the ethical question of German 
guilt. 

This has not tended to make us 
popular. Indeed, nowadays, when 
Jews still insist that Germans should 
face their guilt and observe a mood 
of contrition, we clearly sense the 
atmosphere of disapproval, the 
coolness, the impatience on all sides, 
the unspoken question, Why can- 
not the Jews be Christian? The 
courtesy characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, and the partial agree- 
ment of the French and the Slavs 
with the Jewish attitude have prob- 
ably saved us many times from 
hearing outspoken reproaches of 
this sort from their lips. It was 
reserved for Germans, on a notable 
occasion, to put it into words. At 
the last international meeting of the 


PEN clubs, the Jewish representa- 


tives, headed by the Ghetto poet, 
Abraham Sutzkever, opposed the 
readmission of the Germans on the 
ground that there had been no 
real evidence of German repentance 
for all they had done. This pro- 
voked an outburst by the German 
writer, Ernst Wiechert, who tre- 
proached the Jews with being even 
more unforgiving than ‘the Chi- 
nese.’’ The outcome was that the 
Germans did not withdraw their 
application nor was it refused by 
the International Writers’ organiza- 
tion; and it is hard to avoid the 
feeling that the other writers 
present found themselves more in- 
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clined to ponder the question of 
Jewish guilt than of German guilt, 
much like Ernst Wiechert himself. 


KARL JASPERS’ book directly raises 
the question of German guilt in 
its very title. Moreover, all the ad- 
vance publicity tells us his book 
intended to deal not only with the 
relatively harmless questions of 
criminal and political guilt, which 
all Germans are ready to discuss 
or at least negotiate; Jaspers, the 
publicity tells us, also deals spe- 
cifically with the questions of moral 
and metaphysical guilt. And know- 
ing who Jasper is — a Christian 
philosopher, and a leading Existen- 
tialist philosopher, exponent of a 
school whose cardinal tenet is that 
man chooses what he becomes, and 
is always responsible for what he 
becomes — it is primarily these 
moral and metaphysical aspects of 
the question which everyone will 
expect him to talk to us about. 
Now, other Germans, in refusing 
to talk to us about these matters, 
have nevertheless found an audi- 
ence to discuss certain other ques- 
tions of common concern, relating 
to the very same subject of German 
guilt: the questions of criminal re- 
sponsibility and political repara- 
tions. But no sooner does one read 
the title of Jaspers’ book, than one 
becomes aware of a doubt whether 
there is any audience today for a 
discussion of this topic on this level. 
Any audience, that is, but those 
Jews who can find nothing else to 
talk about with Germans. 

Any such fear quickly evaporates 
when one gets well into the book. 
Whether or not it is “talk” in the 
ideal sense that Jaspers hopes for, 
there is discussion in this book on 
German guilt addressed to almost 
everyone: to the Germans them- 
selves and to the Western Allies. 
The glaring exception are again 
the Jews. There is virtually nothing 
in the book which lets us hear an 
echo of the questions to which we 
hopelessly await an answer. 


Ex Occidente Lux 


More than any other part of Jas- 
pers’ audience, those who read the 
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book in the light of the political 
requirements of the Western powers 
will find in it congenial and accept- 
able palaver. The whole burden 
of Jaspers’ song is a warning 
against resistance to the Allies, not 
only physical but moral. An entire 
section of his book is devoted to 
a point-by-point defense of the 
Nuremberg trials, then under way. 

To the argument that war is 
rooted in the very nature of man 
and is inherent in history so that 
no one people can ever be guilty 
of a war, he answers: “This time 
there can be no doubt that Ger- 
many planned and prepared this 
war and started it without provo- 
cation from any other side.” The 
above argument in defense of the 
Germans sometimes takes the form 
that since war is inevitable in his- 
tory, the defeated soldier “has a 
right to be offended if treated in 
an unchivalrous manner.” To this, 
Jaspers answers: ‘Germany, throw- 
ing all chivalry overboard and vio- 
lating international law, has com- 
mitted numerous acts resulting in 
the extermination of populations 
and in other inhumanities. Hitler’s 
actions from the start were directed 
against every chance of reconcilia- 
tion. . . . Once betrayed, chivalry 
and magnanimity cannot be claimed 
in one’s favor, after the fact.” 

To the argument of the legal 
immunity of heads of states from 
prosecution for their sovereign acts, 
he answers that that this is a hoary 
pre-democratic doctrine and no 
longer valid. To the argument that 
the crimes to be punished at Nur- 
emberg were not previously defined 
under any law, he gives the stand- 
ard answers already used by Justice 
Jackson, referring to “the sense 
of humanity, of human rights and 
natural law ... to the Western 
ideas of liberty and democracy” as 
well as to international agreements, 
under all of which aggressive war 
and inhuman acts committed in 
warfare are definable as crimes. 

Finally, he considers the argu- 
ment that the Nuremberg military 
tribunal was a court of partisans 
and victors, and hence, while it had 
the power to proclaim judgments, 
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its verdicts could have no claim to 
the title of “right,” or impartial 
justice. To this Jaspers answers that, 
indeed, the trial occurs within a 
political, not an existing legal 
framework—"“‘you are not punished 
because of the law but because you 
got caught’’—-yet, if the victors dis- 
play a judicious moderation in the 
exercise of their power, if, above 
all, “the Nuremberg trial comes to 
be a link in a chain of meaningful, 
constructive acts’ and “the powers 
initiating Nuremberg thereby (in 
future acts) attest their common 
aim of world government, by sub- 
mitting to world order,” then their 
one-sided exercise of power may be 
transformed “into a realization of 
the right.” 

Jaspers’ concluding remarks on 
the Nuremberg trial recommend to 
the Germans an attitude of acqui- 
escence on grounds of enlightened 
self-interest. The unctuously sub- 
missive tone of these comments is 
everything the most exacting military 
government officer might desire. 

“Utter lack of power can only 
cling to the world as a whole. On 
the brink of nothingness it turns 
to the origin, to the all-encompass- 
ing. So it is precisely the German 
who might become aware of the 
extraordinary import of this har- 
binger (of world order). 

“Our own salvation in the world 
depends on the world order which 
—although not yet established in 
Nuremberg—is suggested by Nur- 
emberg.” 


Ir JASPERS’ comments on the Nur- 
emberg trial certainly rate a grade 
of ‘‘satisfactory’” in the Allied record 
books, his discussion of the political 
penalties imposed on the German 
people distinguishes him as a model 
pupil in the Allied school of Ger- 
man democratic reeducation.* He 
accepts without reservation the col- 
lective Jiability of the German 
people for the criminal policy of 





* I wish to make it clear that I have no 
intention of accusing Prof. Jaspers of seek- 
ing to curry favor with the occupation 
authorities. Such an interpretation of what 
I have written is specifically disclaimed in 
advance. The point is more subtle, as will 
become clear in the section on “Ennobling 
Guilt’’.—B. H. 
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the Nazi regime. 

“We were German nationals at 
the time when the crimes were com- 
mitted by the regime which called 
itself German, which claimed to 
be Germany and seemed to have the 
right to do so, since the power of 
the state was in its hands and 
until 1943 it found no dangerous 
opposition . . . A people answers 
for its polity, .. .” Pos 

It is true that Jaspers insists on | ¢ 
distinguishing between collective | - 
liability and the moral responsibility | ~ 
of citizens for the acts of their states. 
He denies that any individual is 
morally responsible for acts which 
he did not personally will or in- 
tellectually approve, but which were 
committed by his state, and for 
which he bears political liability. 
But while standing firmly by this 
distinction—which the Allies them- 
selves recognized in some sense by 
specifying at various times, as at 
Nuremberg, that they did not hold 
the German people as such guilty— 
Jaspers does not refuse to examine |=. > 
what truth there may still be in /ssssstuiaau : xe A 
the idea of collective moral guilt. MTT eT Te OD Oo et bated 
He justifies this on the (Existen- 
tialist) grounds that “all our dis- 
tinctions—notwithstanding the fact B. ALTMAN & CO. 
that we hold them to be true and 
are by no means rescinding them 
—must not become resting places.” 

Taking this venturesome attitude, 
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people not to he ot to resist the Wishes You a 
Hitler regime effectively, constitute 
‘a sum of political conditions whose 
nature is moral, as it were, because Joyous 
they help to determine individual 
morality.’ These conditions in Ger- 
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becomes less than clear. Does he 
mean that the political guilt of free 
states is the moral guilt of their 
citizens, while the moral immu- 
nity of Germans is a special privi- 
lege, arising from the historical ac- 
cident of their “inner political 
unfreedom’’? Whether this is so or 
not, it is clear that Jaspers regards 
the German position, with all the 
moral ‘‘advantages’” it may have, 
as inferior to that of the Western 
democracies. It cannot fail to gratify 
the reeducators of Germany, when 
he gives his compatriots this advice: 
“That in fact all the people pay 
for all the acts of their government 
—quidquid delirant reges plectun- 
tur Achivi—is a mere empirical 
fact; that they know themselves 
liable is the first indication of their 
dawning political liberty.’’ Even 
though he insists no other people 
is entitled to hold the Germans 
morally guilty for the acts of the 
Nazis, he advises the Germans 
themselves to bear in mind that 
“there still is a sort of collective 
morality contained in the ways of 
life and feeling.’’ Accepting their 
political liability in this spirit of 
“something like a co-responsibility 
for the acts of members of our 
families’’ would be, he indicates, 
the first step of the Germans towards 
acquiring “the ethos of politics” 
of democratic freedom. “Here is 
the key to self-improvement; its 
use is up to us.” 


Ennobling Guilt 
WHAT is most extraordinary about 
Jaspers’ viewpoint is that while it 
cannot fail to be greatly appre- 
ciated by the West, it also manages 
to be, at bottom, entirely without 
offence to the Germans. More than 
that, in the very insistence on prob- 
ing into German guilt as a principle 
of self-improvement, it contrives to 
create an atmosphere of subtle su- 
periority around the Germans and 
so yields a kind of masochistic 
gratification which could prove 
quite flattering to the German ego.* 
That Jaspers’ view should please 





* T also wish to make it clear that I am 
aware that very few Germans are likely to 
grasp this fact today.—B. H. 
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the West is quite clear, since it 
concedes so many points beyond the 
standard German defense against 
the charge of guilt. These conces- 
sions consist in Jaspers’ willingness 
to justify the criminal and political 
penalties the Allies are imposing 
against the Germans, whereas other 
Germans manage to satisfy the 
Allies by merely submitting with- 
out protest. But, in addition, Jas- 
pers concedes a great deal more. 
He calls on the Germans to ack- 
nowledge moral and metaphysical 
guilt for what they did, or failed 
to do, during the twelve Hitler 
years. In this, to all appearances, 
he concedes even those points which 
the Allies no longer care to press; 
and surely he must disarm all 
criticism. 

Yet in examining German guilt 
under its four forms Jaspers makes 
certain distinctions which can easily 
rob this confession of all its sting. 
Some of these we have noticed 
already: criminal guilt is an indi- 
vidual matter, applying only to a 
few; and while the German people 
suffers a collective political liability 
for having lived and fought under 
Hitler, and for having been de- 
feated, there is no moral guilt at- SECURITY STARTS WITH SAVING 
tached thereto—or, at any rate, any 
moral guilt there might be is of a 
tenuous, equivocal, collective kind, 
which is valid only to the extent EMIGRANT IN DUSTRIAL 
that the German people voluntaril 
assume it, but pe valid at all if it S AVI N G S B A N K 
comes as an accusation in the 
mouths of foreigners. The distinc- . A Symbol of Stability Since 1850 
tion between being guilty and being 
answerable also serves to blunt the 
edge of Jaspers’ confession of moral 
and metaphysical guilt. Moral guilt 51 CHAMBERS STREET 
can be validly charged against a 
German only by another German 
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effort to help his brother morally 
“to achieve clarity.” As for meta- 
physical guilt, that is something 
purely between each individual and 
God. No outsider has any right to 
interfere. 

Jaspers is quite aware how con- 
veniently these distinctions can be 
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used to wipe out completely the 
sense of guilt, doing away entirely 
with any differences between his 
own view and the view of those 
who refuse to talk at all in terms 
of German guilt. 

“Such distinctions can be spe- 
ciously used to get rid of the whole 
guilt question, for instance like this: 

“Political liability—all right, but 
it curtails only my material possi- 
bilities: I myself, my inner self is 
not affected by that at all. 

“Criminal liability — that affects 
just a few, not me; it does not con- 
cern me. 

“Moral guilt——I hear that my 
conscience alone has jurisdiction, 
others have no right to accuse me. 
Well, my conscience is not going 
to be too hard on me. It wasn’t 
really so bad; let’s forget about it, 
and make a fresh start. 

‘Metaphysical guilt—of that, fi- 
nally, I was expressly told that none 
can charge it to another. I am sup- 
posed to perceive that in a trans- 
mutation. That’s a crazy idea of 
some philosopher's. There is no such 
thing. And if there were, I wouldn’t 
notice it. That I needn’t bother with. 

“Our dissection of the guilt con- 
cepts can be turned into a trick, 
for getting rid of guilt.” 


JASPERS refers to such reactions as 
a trick, he calls them “‘specious.”’ 
His book is a preachment to the 
Germans not to renounce their 
guilt, not to suppress it, but to 
cherish it as a quasi-religious ex- 
perience through which they can 
rise to greater spiritual heights. But 


* there are certain peculiarities about 


this avowal of guilt that turn it into 
as paltry a trick and as specious an 
evasion as the very thing he de- 
plores. 

For, according to Jaspers, the 
Germans are, indeed, morally and 
metaphysically guilty, but nobody 
else has a right to hold them guilty. 
They are answerable for what they 
did to no one, except each one to 
himself, to other Germans (and 
only to those Germans with whom 
they have acquired the ability “to 
talk”), and to God. Theirs is a 
guilt which is not accompanied and 
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indicated by shame, which denies 
and excludes shame; and in turning 
their back on all accusers, they nurse 
the: suffering which guilt has called 
down upon them like a private 
vanity, with a strangely boastful 
meekness. Since their guilt is not 
of such a gross kind that anyone 
else can reproach them with it, it 
becomes, under a Jasperian trans- 
mutation, a thing of so delicate and 
refined an essence that to partake 
of it is an experience accessible only 
to sensitive souls. It is a privileged 
delinquency which marks those who 
survived its ordeal with the brand 
of a Chosen People. The last words, 
of course, are not to be found ex- 
plicitly in Jaspers (though his per- 
oration hinges on a Biblical refer- 
ence to the Jewish Exile); but what 
else can be the effect of construing 
German guilt as a special cosmic 
experience known only to Germans, 
which can be transmuted into a 
quasi-religious discipline accessible 
only to the brotherhood of charity 
of the German folk, and whose fine 
fabric is shattered by the irrelevant 
moral demands of outsiders? 

We will not quarrel with the 
positive use Jaspers wishes to make 
of the experience of German guilt. 
Jews would certainly be the last 
people on earth to fail to appreciate 
the validity of such a venture. But 
when we chose to weave the ele- 
ment of moral and theological guilt 
into the fabric of our conception of 
Israel as the Chosen People, we were 
not so self-indulgent or so insuffer- 
ably self-pitying about it. Our pro- 
phets of wrath told us our guilt 
in specific terms, and they did not 
make it a riddle for each one to 
decipher in his own way. Our guilt 
was preached to us as bearing ob- 
jective demands, as an imperious 
question to which stern monitors 
demanded straight answers, as a 
public shame. We were not given 
our guilt as an esoteric doctrine, 
a secret devotion by which we could 
each individually rise to mystical 
triumphs, but our guilt was spoken 
to us in plain words intelligible to 
all the peoples—and we made our- 
selves accountable publicly before 
God and before man for specific 
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penances . . . Yet how fine-spun 
and imaginary was the actual sub- 
stance of our guilt! How insub- 
/stantial, compared with the brutal, 
palpable wickedness whose brand 
is so plainly to be seen in the car- 
nage wrought before our very eyes 
by the German people, and of which 
Jaspers now tries to make a mystery 
unto which Germans alone are 
privileged to enter. 

It is a self-delusion to think that 
this is the way to teach the Germans 
really to talk to each other, or to 
make it possible for Germans really 
to talk to anyone else. The past 
still sticks like a bone in the wolf’s 
throat and will not be removed by 
pretending that it is bitter essense 
of ambrosia. It is possible on Jas- 
pers’ terms only to forget the past, 
to say, like the dodging trickster 
Jaspers disavows, ‘Well, my con- 
science is not going to be too hard 
on me. It wasn’t really so bad; let's 
forget about it, and make a fresh 
start.” It is not possible in this way 
to redeem the past by honest talk. 
One may appease the Germans by 
elevating their “moral” and ‘‘meta- 
physical” guilt into an esoteric rite, 
but one cannot release them from 
its baleful spell without the public 
penances and atonement that Jas- 
pers will not hear of. One may put 
off the Americans and the British 
with the dodge that they cannot 
understand these matters because 
they did not experience them—one 
can do the same by simply refusing 
to talk about it at all—but one 
cannot learn to talk about it hon- 
estly with them without recognizing 
their rights, as fellow-humans, to 
judge the moral issues. But least 
of all can one talk to Jews in these 
terms. We experienced the horror 
every bit as much as the Germans, 
and perhaps more intimately; we 
who were there in body, or were 
there in spirit, cannot be honestly 
excluded from the trial of com- 
munal and personal purification 
which Jaspers commends to the 
Germans. 


No Word for the Jews 


THERE are two veritably shocking 
things about Jaspers’ book. One is 
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the way he talks to Jews, and the 
other is the way he talks about 
them. And it is disheartening when 
one begins to think that this may 
be the best we can expect from 
the best among the Germans. 

In only one passage does Jaspers 
address the Jews, the prime victims 
of German guilt, and then he ad- 
dresses them indirectly, as Germans. 
This passage occurs in a place where 
Jaspers contributes to a discussion 
which, it appears, is going on be- 
tween German emigrés — mostly 
Jewish — and anti-Nazis who re- 
mained in Germany, between the 
so-called ““aussere” and “innere Emi- 
gration’. It is only in the context 
of this statement and the whole 
book of Jaspers, that I have begun 
to understand the only other por- 
tion. of this debate that I have 
chanced to read: an article by Fried- 
rich Torberg in Die Neue Rund- 
schau.* The writings of Friedrich 
Torberg clearly reveal a Jew firm 
in his identity. It was amazing, 
therefore, and not a little disturbing 
to see the terms in which even he 
carried on this dialogue between 
the “inner and outer emigrants.’’ 
It seems that the German Jewish 
and German Gentile anti-Nazi have 
no more to talk to each other about 
than — whose war-time sufferings 
were greater, and whether it would 
or would not have been more heroic 
to leave Germany instead of stay- 
ing without a real opportunity to 
resist! The traumatic experience 
that actually happened between Jews 
and Germans is hardly touched 
upon—at least, there are only light 
and fleeting references. But the sur- 
prise vanishes when one reads Jas- 
pers. These are the only terms in 
which German Gentile anti-Nazis 
are willing to talk to Jews at all. 
“German Jews abroad,’’ says Jas- 
pers, “‘are undesirable as Germans; 
they are essentially deemed Ger- 
mans, not Jews.” Their suffering 
during the war came from being 
Germans abroad, not Jews. It is 
only because of this that, on Jaspers’ 
premisses, they can become parties 





*"Innere und dussere Emigration, ein 
imaginarer Dialog,” Die Neue Rundschau, 
Stockholm, Summer, 1947. 
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to the discussion of German guilt 
at all; as Germans, not as Jews. 

Taking this approach to the Ger- 
man Jews—on the basis of ‘‘the 
only common denominator” which 
unites the outer and inner emigra- 
tion: “our common nationality 
which makes all jointly guilty and 
liable for having let 1933 come to 
pass without dying’—Jaspers ac- 
complishes an astounding and shock- 
ing reversal of moral position. He 
judges those by whom he should 
be judged. Those whom he should 
have received with downcast eyes 
and welcomed with apologies, he 
spurns with curt and contemptu- 
ously hypocritical phrases: 

“Yet if now one group accuses 
the other, we need but to ask our- 
selves how we feel about the inner 
condition and tone of voice of these 
accusers — whether we are happy 
that such people feel this way, 
whether they set an example, 
whether there is something of an 
uplift in them, of freedom, of love, 
which encourage us. If not, then 
what they say is not true, either.” 

When I first read Torberg’s dia- 
logue between the inner and outer 
emigrant, I could not understand 
how he could produce this paltry 
exchange of irrelevant charges and 
counter-charges, completely passing 
by the point at which the two “‘emi- 
grants’’ meet—where one is guilty 
and the other is the victim. But 
Jaspers book shows that there is no 
other level on which the best of the 
Germans will consent at all to talk 
to Jews; and the Torberg dialogue 
is simply a painfully accurate and 
perceptive representation in clear 
form of the same futility that Jas- 
pers wraps up in rhetorical mists. 

On another point they also agree: 
that in this discussion, there is no 
true communication, that the two 
“emigrants” are not talking to each 
other at all. In Jaspers the point is 
made with impertinent and false 
self-righteousness as an accusation 
against the exiled German Jews. 

“There is no growth of life in 
mutual accusation. Talking with 
each other actually ceases; it is a 
form of the severance of communi- 
cation. And this in turn is always 
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a symptom of untruth, and so an 
occasion for honest men to search 
unceasingly where untruth might 
be hiding. It hides wherever Ger- 
mans presume to judge Germans 
morally and metaphysically; where- 
ever the veiled will to compulsion 
reigns instead of the good-will to 
communication; wherever there is 
zeal to have the other admit guilt; 
wherever arrogance—'I am not in- 
criminated’—looks down on the 
other; wherever the feeling of guilt- 
lessness holds itself entitled to hold 
others guilty.” 

As against this brazen inversion 
of the true situation, Torberg’s 
statement is refreshingly direct. The 
dialogue opens with both emigrants 
entering from opposite wings, and 
simultaneously they say, “Mit Ihnen 
kann ich nicht diskutieren!”’—I can- 
not talk with you—and they exit. 
They return however and, after a 
long discussion on the level already 
indicated, the dialogue ends with 
both parties agreeing that they were 
right in the first place: They could 
not talk together. Yet they continue 
to argue for a while longer, because 
neither will stop first, until they 
depart — and “the stage remains 
empty, but open.” 

It will continue to remain empty, 
but open, until a Jew does not 
have to be a German (or another 
nationality, in different circum- 
stances, would serve as well) before 
a German will discuss German guilt 
with him. As long as this remains 
true, the terms of the discussion 
are necessarily beside the point: 
which consists in the fact that the 
guilty and the victim are distinct 
moral categories. 


EVEN more disreputable is the ex- 
traordinary manner in which Jas- 
pers talks — to the Germans, of 
course — about the Jews, and about 
what happened. between them and 
the Germans. Again Jaspers verifies 
other sources which represented the 
German reaction to these matters 
in terms of such moral dullness that 
one hesitated to accept them as 
valid. I am reminded of a wartime 
conversation with a German emigré, 
a non-Jew. He was complaining 
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about the attacks by certain Jewish 
writers on the German people for 
failing to make any perceptible 
protest or resistance against Hitler's 
Jewish extermination policy. We 
went through the usual arguments: 
He pointed out that the German 
peoples were living under a reign 
of terror and were not free to act 
—unless they were willing to risk 
their lives. I countered by arguing 
that the Danes, the Dutch, and the 
French were living under a Gestapo 
surveillance certainly no less rigor- 
ous, yet they had demonstrated 
against the Jewish persecution and 
made perceptible efforts to rescue 
them—even at the risk of their 
lives. He replied that the Danes, 
the Dutch, and the French risked 
their lives on behalf of Jews be- 
cause it was part of their national 
liberation struggle against a foreign 
foe; the Germans had no such na- 
tionalistic motive to stick their necks 
out for Jews. But that, I concluded, 
was precisely the point of the Jewish 
complaint. What is your argument? 
That humanity compounded with 
national interest is a good enough 
reason to risk suffering, but hu- 
manity alone is not enough. But 
Tews say that humanity alone ought 
to be enough, and they condemn 
a people among whom it was not 
enough to bring about any per- 
ceptible resistance to the base mur- 
der of a whole nation . . . At this 
point my acquaintance abandoned 
argument and resorted to defini- 
tions. We were no longer in com- 
munication with each other, he said, 
because I had left the ground of 
political realism and begun to talk 
“theology.” 

I am not eager to believe that 
this is the best German position on 
the question. But Jaspers does prac- 
tically the same thing. These are 
the terms in which he talks about 
the German guilt toward the Jews: 

“We ourselves have changed since 
1933. It was possible for us to 
seek death in humiliation—in 1933 
when the Constitution was torn up, 
the dictatorship established in sham 
legality and all resistance swept 
away in the intoxication of a large 
part of our people. We could seek 
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money regularly into U. S. Savings 
Bonds. 

In ten years, as the Bonds mature, 
these millions will find that they have 
truly created a Horn of Plenty for 
themselves! For they’ll get back $4.00 
for every $3.00 they’re putting in today! 
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death when the crimes of the regime 
became publicly apparent on June 
30, 1934, or with the lootings, 
deportations and murders of our 
Jewish friends and fellow citizens 
in 1938, when to our ineradicable 
shame and disgrace the synagogues, 
houses of God, went up in flames 
throughout Germany. We could 
seek death when from the start of 
the war the regime acted against 
the words of Kant, our greatest 
philosopher, who called it a premise 
of international law that nothing 
must occur in war which would 
make.a later reconcilement of the 
belligerents impossible. Thousands 
in Germany sought, or at least 
found death in battling the regime, 
most of them anonymously. We 
survivors did not seek it. We did 
not go into the streets when our 
Jewish friends were led away; we 
did not scream until we too were 
destroyed. We preferred to stay 
alive, on the feeble, if logical, ground 
that our death could not have helped 
anyone. We are guilty of being 
alive. We know before God which 
deeply humiliates us. What hap- 
pened to us in these twelve years is 
like a transmutation of our being.” 


Was there ever in the history of 
human conscience so canting a docu- 
ment, so snivelling and whining an 
extenuation, so false an account? 
The Germans are guilty, says Jas- 
pers—of not seeking death! Now, 
who that is not himself a hero or 
a saint can blame them for that? 

But this puerile and transparent 
exaggeration will hardly serve its 
obvious purpose. This feeble dodge 
breaks down in the very same para- 
gtaph where it is made. What about 
those in Germany who did resist? 
Can one with any respect for ac- 
curacy describe what these people 
did (among them many undoubt- 
edly deserving to be called saints 
and certainly heroes) as “seeking 
death’? Even Jaspers cannot main- 
tain this with a straight face. 
“Thousands of Germans sought’ 
he begins, and then he must hastily 
conclude “‘or at least found death 
in battling the regime.” And if he 
were really capable of straightfor- 
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—if you choose a good pipe. 
The Kaywoodie organization, 
established in 1851, was mak- 
ing pipes 8 years before the 
world’s first oil-well was 
drilled. The Kaywoodie or- 
ganization has satisfied more 
pipe-smokers than any other. 
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ward and honest talk on this point, 
he could put it more plainly in this 
way: The thousands of Germans 
who died in prisons and concen- 
tration camps were only a part of 
those who resisted the regime—or 
were suspected of resisting, at any 
rate. Many others undoubtedly re- 
sisted the regime, in one way or 
another, but didn’t ‘find death.” 
As a matter of fact, those who died 
weren’t actually out to find death 
either, but they risked death, as 
well as lesser penalties, by their 
acts. If we are to talk honestly to 
the Jews, it must be conceded that, 
assuming a standard for Germans 
comparable to the proportion among 
other peoples who were willing to 
risk Nazi penalties on behalf of 
justice for Jews, we would come 
off very badly. For otherwise, there 
would have been some perceptible 
evidence of our feelings in this 
matter—some public demonstration 
or secret act resulting in public 
consequences—as in other countries. 
We would not have to rely on 
post-war memoirs of a handful of 
underground workers, whose pro- 
Jewish acts, one must admit, were 
restricted to a very minor part of 
the ethical problem we faced. 
Instead of a statement like this, 
we get from Jaspers an assessment 
of guilt which completely ignores 
the kind of test we have mentioned. 
Germans criminally guilty against 
the Jews were those still in power 
who stood by and did not prevent 
it, or even helped by obeying orders, 
for instance in November 1938 
when the synagogues were burned 
and the Jews were deported for 
the first time. They are also morally 
guilty. The majority of German 
civilians, too, are morally guilty— 
not for having done or failed to do 
anything, but-because they “went 
right on with their activities, un- 
disturbed in their social life and 
amusements, as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” Finally there is the guilt 
of “the ones who in utter impo- 
tence, outraged and despairing, 
were unable to prevent the crimes, 
took another step in their meta- 
morphosis by a growing conscious- 
ness of metaphysical guilt.” They 
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are guilty of not having sought 
death in humiliation after what 
happened, or even during the hor- 
ror; but they are specifically ab- 
solved from any guilt (and this 
amnesty applies also to the insen- 
sitive Germans who continued to 
enjoy themselves and were not in- 
spired with metaphysical guilt) for 
failing to try to prevent what hap- 
pened, to the extent that this was 
possible. (And that it was possible 
at a “‘reasonable’’ risk we saw in 
other countries.) For, does not Jas- 
pers again and again stress their 
“utter impotence”? Does he not 
declare every German utterly im- 
potent except those “‘still in power’’? 

We will no longer annoy Jaspers 
with comparisons drawn from other 
countries, which must obviously be 
offensive to national honor. But, 
as Jaspers himself points out, the 
Germans were not altogether devoid 
of heroism and “idealism” during 
the past twelve years. Unfortunately, 
however, these qualities were too 
often demonstrated in the service 
of the German Army and the Nazi 
party with their criminal aims. As 
a matter of fact, Jaspers declares 
the “false conscience’ associated 
with this kind of idealism to be an 
item in the moral guilt of Germans. 
Why does he refuse to think in 
the same moral terms of the failure 
to show equal heroism and idealism 
on behalf of the just cause? 


IN JASPERS’ paragraphs about the 
Jews and metaphysical guilt, there 
is frequent repetition of the words 
“shame” and “humiliation.” These 
words do not seem to signify what 
they mean in the Jewish tradition 
of morality. Tied up as they. are 
in Jaspers’ semantic system with 
metaphysical guilt, they signify a 
relation bteween man and God from 
which all fellow-men are excluded 
by an absolute isolation. To one 
in the Jewish tradition, Jaspers’ 
“shame” seems to translate into 
“perverted pride,” and ‘“‘humilia- 
tion” into “morbid self-indulgence.” 

Guilt and shame are for us in- 
separable concepts. Guilt is re- 
deemed only by shame. There are 
many occasions and penances tra- 
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ditionally observed in the Jewish 
calendar for this purpose, the most 
important of which occur during 
the High Holidays, the Days of 
Awe: on the Day of Atonement. 
On that day Jews traditionally 
mortify themselves—both the flesh 
and the spirit—to atone their two- 
fold guilt toward God and toward 
man. The account with God is bal- 
anced through a fixed synagogal 
ritual, which aims at that inner re- 
pentance, that contrition which 
redeems guilt (toward God) when- 
ever it is achieved, even at the last 
moment before death. For forgive- 
ness of our guilt toward men, we 
have to visit our neighbors and 
by active efforts at reconciliation 
win their pardon. 

Hence, no one in our tradition 
will hear any ring of authenticity in 
Jaspers’ talk of German guilt. With- 
out gestures of conciliation, without 
true signs of shame before the Jews, 
—not to speak of the repulse and 
moral injuries towards Jews and all 
other outsiders contained in the book 
—we can see in it only a display of 
empty pride and morbid vanity. We 
do not ask Germans to have died. 
We ask this, to cite a concrete ex- 
ample: when Jews oppose the ad- 
mission of Germans to some society 
of which they are a part, a true and 
moral shame should teach Germans 
to withdraw till they have concili- 

ated us. 

We do not expect to see what we 
ask for realized. We are not even 
surprised that instead we hear fur- 
ther reproaches and attacks; nor that 
the bystanders are plainly impatient 
with us. Nor can we promise that we 
ourselves will continue to resist in- 
definitely the immoral pressure of 
social conformism which demands 
of the weak to forget, under the 
guise of forgiving, the injuries in- 
flicted upon them by the stronger. 
But if we, too, some day stop talk- 
ing about the deep things that di- 
vide us and attend the discussion on 
more practical- points, we shall be 
conscious of a moral void, of a new 
flaw in our universe, of a meeting 
that did not take place, of a weak 
place in the structure that carries our 
life. 
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Natural Judaism 
by Albert Salomon 


| pwc FACTS indicate the pre- 
carious situation of Judaism all 
over the world: first, the miracle of 
pioneering Palestine, jeopardized by 
Arab-British opposition as well as 
inner conflicts; second, the continu- 
ing insecurity of the Jewish com- 
munities in Europe; third, the cleav- 
age between orthodoxy and secul- 


arism in Palestine; and fourth, the- 


trend toward assimilation in the 
Jewish community in the United 
States. 

Both great transcendental reli- 
gions, Judaism and Christianity, are 
deeply and dangerously affected by 
the technological and collectivistic 
trends in the modern world. Tech- 
nological progress implies denial of 
all super-rational and cosmological 
forces which cannot be exploited 
for greater efficiency. The collec- 
tivistic trend postulates the atheistic 
religion of total planning. 

There are also special causes ap- 
plying to the particular situation of 
the Jews. The ethnic, national, and 
religious constituents of Jewish 
group existence are intertwined and 
indivisible. For this reason the de- 
velopment of the democratic tradi- 
tion of non-sectarianism or secular- 
ism in all areas of intellectual and 
public activity necessarily ha$ a spe- 
cial impact on Jewish religious and 
national attitudes. The consequent 
adjustments have repercussions on 
the ethnic loyalty and natural al- 
legiance to Judaism which prove 
confusing and, indeed, paralyzing 
to many Jews within the orbit of 
secular civilizations. 

One must have this situation in 
mind when reading Milton Stein- 
berg’s recent book.* Explicitly the 
author states that the book refers to 
the emergency in Israel and has 
practical purposes. (‘‘Practical’” does 
not mean “propagandistic.”) This 
is not a missionary essay. It is prac- 
tical because the author wishes to 
influence the conduct of his fellow- 





*Basic Judaism, Harcourt Brace, New 
York, 1947, $2.50. 


Jews. He desires to enlighten Jews 
regarding the constructive power of 
the religion. He hopes indeed to in- 
struct Jews and Christians alike. 
Both should learn to know each 
other and to respect their common 
ideals and the wisdom of their 
teachers and prophets. This is a 
practical book which hopes to affect 
human wills. It is an educational 
essay which describes and interprets 
the essence of Judaism. 


TEACHER and scholar alike are con- 
fronted with a difficult methodo- 
logical problem when dealing with 
a phenomenon such as Judaism. 
Judaism is a very complex historical 
phenomenon, changing constantly 
and yet remaining identical. It has 
a wide range of variations in theo- 
logical, philosophical, mystical, and 
moralistic thinking. Yet it displays 
throughout the historical process the 
same constructive dynamism. For 
this reason the scholar and teacher 
who wishes to present the essence of 
Judaism, is forced to integrate the 
variety of experiences and ideas into 
a logical and cohesive unity. This 
enterprise is more difficult in the 
case of Judaism than it would be in 
case Of Christian theologies. Stein- 
berg rightly stresses the continuous 
interdependence and interaction be- 
tween theological, moral, philoso- 
phical, and social postulates in Ju- 
daism. Hence, he is fully aware that 
his task is difficult and complex. 
However, he has a criterion of se- 
lection from the infinite number of 
facts according to which they can be 
constructed into a whole. That 
criterion stems from his vision and 
hope for the living spirit of Juda- 
ism. He selects and connects those 
ideas and principles which, though 
historical, have timeless validity in 
arming Jews for living and enduring 
in a hostile world. He establishes 
their logic and cohesion by making 
manifest the necessary sequence of 
theological and moral principles and 
the unity between ritual-social laws 
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and the religious creed. 

His criteria are again practical. 
The living Jewish spirit is, to Stein- 
berg, not a theological doctrine, but 
a set of principles which enable peo- 
ple to act and suffer practically in 
the here and now of the contem- 
porary scene. This basic attitude im- 
plies the question, How valid is the 
claim to timelessness of religious 
ideas and moral principles when 
confronted with the challenge of 
modern philosophical and scientific 
knowledge? 

Rabbi Steinberg has planned the 
book around criteria of selection 
which take cognizance of this ques- 
tion. 

Every reader will be struck by 
Steinberg’s idea of beginning the 
interpretation of the basic verities 
of Judaism with Torah, not with 
God. This order concretely illus- 
trates Steinberg’s whole conception 
as to the primacy of moral over in- 
tellectual problems in Judaism. 
Thus, the chapters on God and on 
the Good Life follow the chapter 
on Torah. He separates these parts 
from the chapters ‘on Practices, Law, 
and Eschatology by introducing an 
intermediate essay on Israel among 
the Nations, a lucid and _ broad- 
gauged discussion of common 
ground and basic differences with 
the Christian denominations. What 
Steinberg accomplishes in this origi- 
nal construction of his argument is 
indeed a revelation; it is revealing 
because he succeeds in demonstrat- 
ing concretely that the Living Spirit 
is the Old Truth. He does not con- 
struct novel verities. He knows, as 
all humanists have known, that to 
grasp and to embrace the old truth 
makes for true progress. The thesis 
becomes evident, the more one reads 
the book. The superficial reader will 
be bewildered by the frequent par- 
allel presentations of traditional and 
modern interpretations of basic Jew- 
ish concepts. However this does not 
mean that Steinberg simply endorses 
the modernist conception of Juda- 
ism, nor that he takes the eclectic 
attitude of a moderator. These two 
basic interpretations, the traditional- 
ist and the modernist, are to Stein- 
berg two aspects of the one dy- 
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namic reality of the Hebrew spirit. 
Steinberg is not relativistic, he does 
not believe that both interpretations 
can be right. In the final analysis, 
he assumes that the creative spirit 
of the tradition is capable of meet- 
ing the requirements of all modern 
situations when truly understood in 
its fundamentals. 


RABBI STEINBERG constructs five 
basic complexes of ideas as the 
fundamentals of Judaism: First, the 
unity of an undogmatic creed with 
the individual conscience; second, 
the paradox of the transcendentally 
Divine and the image of God in 
man; third, the interdependence of 
Torah, Law, and social ethics; 
fourth, the connection between per- 
sonal salvation and traditional es- 
chatology; and fifth, the relation be- 


tween Election and Passion. The . 


concatenation of these five concep- 
tions endows the Jewish spirit with 
an enduring creativity thanks to 
which it achieves continual rena- 
scence, precisely in times of emer- 
gency and crisis. 

Steinberg rightly stresses the point 
that Judaism, in contrast to ecclesias- 
tical religions, has no elaborate dog- 
matic system, nor systematic the- 
ology. There is the fundamental 
principle of Revelation, the vision 
of God, ineffable and unintelligible 
as the whole, but intelligible 
through His attributes as Spirit, 
Lawgiver, Liberator, and Savior. 
Throughout Jewish history, rabbis 
and philosophers, moralists and 
mystics agreed on one truth, that 
finite human thinking can only 
grasp fleeting aspects of the Infinite. 
Judaism is a disciplined mysticism 
which never stops “inventing” new 
approaches toward the infinite facets 
of the Divine, which is moving and 
becoming in its hidden Being. God 
is the eternal paradox of Otherness 
and Nearness alike. He is apart from 
and near in the world, He is im- 
manence and transcendence alike. 
God remains hidden, for man could 
not live in his very presence. Men 
meet him in the Here and Now, in 
everyday routine and at the cross- 
roads of destiny as individuals and 
societies. They recognize His calm- 
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ness or thunder as Spirit, Provi- 
dence, or the Meaning of History. 
However, even in such meetings, he 
remains inscrutable and His wisdom 
lies beyond our intelligence. Juda- 
ism accomplishes a heroic quietism, 
a creative affirmation of the inscrut- 
able paradox of the whole. Jews 
never despair of God nor desert 
Him, although they are not able to 
explain either the happiness of the 
wicked or the suffering of the just. 
It is a common belief that Juda- 
ism is intellectualistic in its basic 
conception of God. Steinberg shares 
this idea. But he himself constructs 
beautifully the trans-intellectualist 
attitude of the Amor Dei as Amor 
Fati which is inaccessible to human 
thought and imbued with meaning 
beyond and transcending human vi- 
sions and conceptions. Perhaps it 
represents a difficulty in Steinberg’s 
construction that he has connected 
philosophical and religious prin- 
ciples on the same plane. It goes 
without saying that the philosophers 
interpret the miracle of Revelation 
in terms of philosophical or meta- 
physical problems, as to the One and 
the Many, or as to unity in variety. 
But the God of the philosophers is 
not the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Neither Jewish nor Christian 
religion is comprehensible unless 
we take seriously the reality of Rev- 
elation, the miracle of Mount Sinai, 
and the lasting creativity of Mercy 
and Grace, in spite of our knowl- 
edge of natural and social causation. 
Since the rise of modern sciences 
and philosophies of progress, men 
of pious natures have known and 
suffered the dilemma between the 
truth of miracle and of science. Pas- 
cal and Kierkegaard are witnesses 
to the dilemma. However, it is true 
that the simplicity and grandeur of 
the Jewish conception of the Divine 
imposes on the individual the te- 
sponsibility of attempting to under- 
stand the Ineffable in His diverse 
radiations into the world. This 
unique phenomenon in Jewish 5 
ligion has throughout the historic. 
process stimulated thought and con- 
templation, reflection and learning. 
And as a result of the undogmatic 
Jewish conception of God, this dy- 
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namism established Jewish religion 
as a democracy of learning in con- 
trast to the Greeks who introduced 
a social stratification of the learned 
and unlearned. 


Tus Jewish conception of the para- 
dox of God implies, secondly, the 
idea of man as the living image of 
God. Rarely have philosophers or 
theologians illuminated the idea so 
clearly in its connection with the 
conception of God as does Rabbi 
Steinberg. The idea of the image of 
God means that man is the meeting 
ground where immanence and tran- 
scendence meet. Men live in the 
continuity of the organic and vital 
process. They exist in the uninter- 
rupted chain of vital forces. At the 
same time, however, men are able 
to transcend the mechanism of bio- 
logical teleology in acts of contem- 
plation and in the choices and deci- 
sions of moral and social conduct. 
In these processes of intellectual and 
moral consciousness, men become 
free, and transcend the organic. As 
the image of God, man is inter- 
mediate between ignorance and final 
knowledge, between poverty and 
possession. In the search for God, 
he opens up the avenues of contem- 
plation and of moral conduct. 

For this reason, thirdly, the good 
life is the true manifestation of the 
experienced and understood truth 
about the Divine Universe. Moral 
and social action is the road toward 
freedom and salvation. It is not true 
that man is his own savior. God 
alone can accomplish salvation 
through his Grace. The Hebrew 
God is not the irrational and arbi- 
trary sovereign of the doctrine of 
predestination. Yet Grace remains 
the free creativity of God, as con- 
templation and sympathetic acts re- 
main the spheres of human freedom. 
God’s Grace accomplishes final per- 
fection. Grace is the seal which 
makes the ineffable obscurity lucid 
and intelligible. It cannot be dis- 
carded by any modern view. It is as 
indispensable as Revelation and the 
Ten Commandments. It would even 
remain true if stripped of its theo- 
logical meaning. For the tragic im- 
plications of human finiteness and 
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the potential greatness of man are 
completely intelligible only when 
conceived in terms of Sin and Grace. 
All the highest human accomplish- 
ments, all true intellectual or artistic 
works, all sincere and complete dedi- 
cations carry the seal and mark of 
Grace. They all possess a radiance 
which is beyond the human effort, 
a peace of the soul which is not ex- 
plicable in terms of causation. 


WITHOUT the Messianic vision, 
fourthly, Torah, Law, and the Good 
Life would not be the focal ele- 
ments of Jewish piety. Steinberg 
succeeds brilliantly in clarifying the 
primary importance of Torah, Law, 
and Practices for the very essence of 
Judaism. Jews are trained to apply 
them in the service and conduct of 
everyday life. This means that they 
are educated to sanctify every phase 
of life. Steinberg describes lucidly 
the ritual and its symbolic signi- 
ficance. He explains how these re- 
ligious traditions create intellectual 
and emotional habits which had 
great influence on the intellectual 
and moral disciplines of Jewry 
throughout its history. In applying 
the laws, Jews testify to the wisdom 
of God. Jews realize in their social 
and moral conduct what the faculty 
of contemplation and of conscious- 
ness makes them understand: the 
wisdom of God's postulates which 
are in harmony with the needs of 
His creation. They are fitted to all 
possible situations as required by the 
changing conditions of human life. 
His laws are never irrational and 
arbitrary. They all refer to a frame 
of reference which is reason, peace, 
continuity, and duration in the hu- 
man world, harmony and eternity 
in the universe. To Jews, personal 
and societal relations are the tests 
for the truth of God’s command- 
ments. These relations are the test 
of our living piety. It is logical and 
inescapable that Judaism points to- 
ward complete equity and social de- 
mocracy in the organization of the 
body politic. It should be stressed 
that the democracy of learning and 
social justice are basic requirements 
of Jewish religion. The central truth 
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of Jewish piety is focused around the 
Good Life. The Good Life means 
to obey God and to apply His rules. 
To obey God and to abide by His 
rules means to be free. To submit to 
the disciplines of the ritual indicates 
the superiority of the spiritual and 
intellectual over the vital and or- 
ganic. Renunciation and voluntary 
restraint liberate the powers of 
goodness and of sympathy. True 
freedom means to accomplish the 
good under the laws of God. Free- 
dom and obedience are one and in- 
divisible to the Jewish soul, by na- 
ture religious. Therein all Jewish 
theologians and philosophers agree 
whatever may be their differences 
in detail. 


THERE remains the last and fifth 
conception, the principle of brit 
(covenant). It is a basic idea that 
God established the Contract which 
made the Jews the people of Elec- 
tion and of Calling. Enemies and 
misguided friends have interpreted 
the idea as indicating a monopolistic 
spirit in Jewry and an intolerable 
arrogance, and psychological ex- 
planations are not lacking as to in- 
feriority complexes overcompensated 
by megalomania. Steinberg has 
gathered testimonies and reflections 
over many centuries which indicate 
that just the opposite is true. Israel 
would have preferred to escape the 
Calling rather than to follow it. 
The Calling of Israel was God’s yoke 
and Israel’s Passion. For the Jews, 
the Calling of Israel means the 
humble dedication to God’s com- 
mandments, and the terrible and al- 
most unbearable strain to verify the 
revealed and hidden truth in their 
very lives. The Calling of Israel 
does not mean to create a nation of 
saints. But perhaps a harder task 
and a greater responsibility is im- 
posed upon a nation, when it is 
ordered to behave decently and 
morally in face to face relationships 
with fellowmen in the routine of 
everyday life. This is the sober hero- 
ism and moral indoctrination which 
contributed to the standards and to 
the survival of Judaism. No scien- 
tific and historical interpretation can 
ever explain the incessant rena- 
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scences of the most persecuted na- 
tion. Least of all does the fashion- 
able economic interpretation of his- 
tory give a satisfactory interpretation 
of this phenomenon. For the eco- 
nomically powerful Jews were often 
the first to give in and to submit to 
social and political pressures. It was 
always a tiny flock, rich or poor, a 
group derived’from all strata of the 
Jewish community which took per- 
secution upon itself and broke tents 
again and again in order to continue 
the unceasing migration through the 
desert and labyrinth of the world. 
Such completely unintelligible con- 
duct cannot be imputed to economic 
causes. It only indicates that Jews 
are willing to affirm suffering for 
the future benefit of mankind and 
of Israel. Passio Hebraica is the in- 
nermost meaning of the Calling of 
Israel. 

These are the five pillars of Juda- 
ism: The One God, Ineffable and 
Intelligible, visible to the individual 
conscience and hidden to mankind 
at large. The Messiah and Savior 
whose coming anchors the hope and 
longings of mankind in time. Man 
in the image of God realizing the 
union of immanence and transcend- 
ence. Man as practicing God’s postu- 
lates in the moral and social be- 
havior of everyday life. Israel’s Call- 
ing as Passio Hebraica. 


IT Is almost certain that professional 
theologians will find many of Rabbi 
Steinberg’s statements objectionable 
from the historical or philological 
point of view. Methodologically, 
they will question the validity of 
connecting theological, philosophi- 
cal, poetical, and mystical ideas on 
an identical plane. I do not easily 
underestimate the seriousness of 
such questions. However, I am 
deeply struck by the constructive and 
revitalizing effect of Steinberg’s 
keen construction, a construction 
which may be called “Natural 
Judaism.” 

Natural Judaism is an effort 


which attempts to understand Jew-- 


ish religion as ‘“‘natural’’. Nature is 
intelligible and unintelligible alike. 
According to Steinberg’s interpreta- 
tion, Judaism establishes a true 
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knowledge of the paradoxa which 
constitute life: the paradox of God 
as being hidden and lucid, providen- 
tial and obscure, the paradox of man 
as merging misery and greatness, 
the paradox of Israel as blessed and 
suffering. It seems indeed as if all 
these paradoxa would be valid by 
purely philosophical standards. Did 
not the Greek philosophers know 
about these antagonisms? They knew 
some aspects of the precarious situa- 
tion of man. They did not know 
anything about a God of Revelation 
or about a created Nature. For this 
reason, Natural Judaism cannot 
mean the same as a rational system 
of Natural Religion, based on the 
idea of the Deity as a wise engineer 
and architect of the universe. 
Natural Judaism is not Natural 
Religion in the sense of the 18th 
century. It is the rediscovery of the 
old truth that moral and philosophi- 
cal reasoning of the human kind 


transcends itself in acts of contem- 


plation and dedication. In this tran- 
scendence men touch an all-embrac- 
ing frame of reference which, 
though not intelligible, is open to 
human experience and meaningful 
interpretation. Steinberg’s hypothe- 
sis corresponds to Goethe's attitude 
of inquiring into the knowable and 


‘ revering silently the Unknowable. 


All the way through, the author 
strives to reconcile philosophy and 
tradition without reducing the one 


to the other. Both are interdepen- . 


dent and interacting aspects of a 
larger whole which human beings 
are not able to understand intellectu- 
ally, but are able—so strange are 
human beings—to experience and to 
understand as meaningful. Natural 
Judaism is the humble and daring 
effort to present the basic concep- 
tions of Jewish religion as intellig- 
ible and meaningful in the context 
of the whole which is intelligible as 
human experience to souls by nature 
Hebrew. 

The Jewish frame of reference is 
better equipped for such reconcilia- 
tion than Christian doctrines. How- 
ever, Humanism and Romanticism 
both have set the pattern for Stein- 
berg’s enterprise. Erasmus attempted 
to reconcile classical morality and 
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the ethics of the Gospel as referring 
both to the same horizon, a Natural 
Christianity, comprehending a va- 
riety of religions all of which were 
as different avenues leading toward 
the same goal of moral and social 
truth and perfection. In early Ro- 
manticism, Schleiermacher attempt- 
ed a similar reconciliation between 
Spinoza and the Gospel. His effort 
springs from concern similar to 
those which induced Rabbi Steinberg 
to write the book under review. 
Steinberg’s book cannot be criticized 
as a work of scholarship. It is pri- 
marily a practical treatise on religi- 
ous education. 


IN ITs inner nature, the book is auto- 
biographical. As such it is subjective 
and objective alike. It is subjective 
because it discloses to the careful 
reader an implicit personal experi- 
ence of the author. It is objective 
because the personal experience has 
general significance and symbolic 
value in the contemporary scene. 
The personal experience is a religi- 
ous one, and is characteristic of the 
destiny of religious men in the con- 
temporary scene. The experience is 
realized in two stages. It is, first, a 
dedication to God, which we call, 
in theological terms, sacrifice. The 
author, by nature a scholar and an 
ardent seeker of truth, gives up his 
own inclination and renounces lei- 
sure and contemplative life for the 


’ practical life of a teacher and edu- 


cator. He practices the perceived 
truth about the Whole and affirms 
the knowledge of the Intelligible 
and Ineffable God by his life as 
guide, example, and image. Such 
voluntary renunciation is an answer 
to the challenge of the contempor- 
ary world. The student of wisdom 
feels uneasy and insecure in an in- 
tellectual universe in which men 
know more and more about less 
and less. Rabbi Steinberg is fully 
aware that knowledge which does 
not contribute to the growth and 
perfection of a human person, re- 
mains vain and sterile. In this at- 
titude, he sets a pattern for all stu- 
dents who are concerned about the 
truth of the whole. For many de- 
cades, such students felt that they 
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must embark upon the humanistic 
venture, which is the effort to re- 
turn to the roots and sources of life. 
It is a sad truth that few rabbis and 
priests in our times hearken to the 
needs and longings of men who 
desperately search for the sober 
bread and water of the simple 
truth. Milton Steinberg is an ex- 
amplary theologian who has dedi- 
cated himself to the basic verities of 
Judaism in order to help to re- 
generate the Jews. He remains a 
tireless student of wisdom. He still 
is the scholar who is aware of the 
refined and delicate problems of 
philology and philosophy. But he 
has acquired the courage to tell peo- 
ple that the great verities about the 
context of the whole and about the 
place of man under the thunder- 
storm of God are simple and 
lucid. For him the truth of 
Judaism and its living spirit 
is contained in the mutualities 
of societal relationships. Like the 
great teachers of our past, Steinberg 
makes manifest the intrinsic sim- 
plicity of our basic verities. Being a 
Jew is Blessing and Passion, Misery 
and Grandeur alike. Subject to the 
effects of our finiteness and of our 
errors, we are capable of controlling 
and transcending them, because we 
know of God, Who is creative wis- 
dom and loving kindness. 


In Rabbi Steinberg’s conception a 
Rabbi is above all a teacher. It is not 
an ecclesiastical calling. This is 
true as historical statement. It is not 
true in his case. Rabbi Steinberg is 
certainly called, because he went in 
search of the Living God. He was 
blessed, because he did not submit 
easily and sustained wounds which 
will break open again and again and 
seal the continuous interdependence 
between the Living Spirit and the 
stream of tradition. This experience 
equips his language with a uniquely 
delicate lucidity and loving kind- 
ness. It seems to the reader that his 
words are illuminated by the sober 
enthusiasm of a man who has found 
the truth, which is again and again 
made transparent by a spark of the 
Spirit that burned in the thorn bush 
at Mount Sinai. 
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The Functions of the Histadrut 


COOPERATIVE PALESTINE. THE STORY 
OF HIsTADRUT, by Samuel Kurland. 
Foreword by Joseph Schlossberg. 
Published by Sharon Books for the 
National Committee for Labor Pal- 
estine, New York, 1947, 276 pp., 
$3.00. 

LABOR ENTERPRISE IN PALESTINE. A 
HANDBOOK OF HIsTADRUT ECco- 
NoMic INstTITUTIONS, by Gerhard 
Muenzner. Foreword by Robert R. 
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Nathan. Published by Sharon Books 

for the National Committee for La- 

bor Palestine, New York, 1947, 83 

pp-, 16 pp. illustrations, $1.50. 

The political crisis in Palestine has 
pushed into the background economic 
problems which will be faced by the 
new Palestine. The approaching crea- 
tion of the Jewish State, connected 
with the partition of Palestine and 
the formation of a Joint Economic 
Board for the Jewish and the Arab 
States, and the probable influx of 
large masses of new immigrants to 
the Jewish State will call for a bold 
and active economic policy. In other 
words: the economic problem of Pal- 
estine will not be solved by a /aissez- 
faire policy, it will require energetic 
intervention of the state in economic 
affairs and the creation of a so-called 
“mixed” economy, in which planning 
will play a decisive role in coordi- 
nating the factors of the market econ- 
omy. 

The point of departure for the new 
economic organization of Palestine 
will be the nucleus of an organized 
economy already formed in Palestine 
during past decades. This is mainly 
concentrated in and around the Hista- 
drut. The Histadrut, nominally a gen- 
eral federation of Jewish trade unions, 
is actually an organization of Jewish 
farmers, united in agricultural coop- 
eratives and communes, as well as of 
Jewish workers. Both groups are ani- 
mated by the idea of building a new 
Palestine and especially of promoting 
large-scale immigration and of re-edu- 
cating the immigrants as builders of 
“Labor Palestine.” 

The Histadrut developed its unique 
character under the influence of the 
peculiar historical conditions which 
confronted the Jewish immigrants who 
came to Palestine after the First World 
War. The leaders of this movement, 
inspired by national and social ideal- 
ism, saw their task as the creation of 
the very foundations of a future Jew- 
ish commonwealth, in a country in 
which there were no Jewish organs of 
public power; in a social and eco- 
nomic quasi-vacuum. Thus, public eco- 
nomic activity in Palestine arose partly 
in the form of cooperatives in the 
strict sense of the word, partly in the 
form of concerns created and guided 
by a semi-public organization (itself 
without the attributes of public 
power). Both types were united in 
the Histadrut, which became the”cen- 
tral organization of an important part 
of the economic life of the country. 

What will be the limits of the 
economic activity of the Histadrut and 
the role of the Histadrut in the Jew- 
ish State? Which of the tasks of the 
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Histadrut, if any, will be transferred 
to the State? What parts of the ex- 
perience of the Histadrut can be used 
—and how—in the formation of ‘the 
planned economy of the new Pales- 
tine? To try to answer them, it is nec- 
essary to know the complicated set-up 
of the economic activities of the Hista- 
drut. The authors of the two books 
mentioned above limit their task to the 
description of these activities, without 
touching on the new problems arising 
in connection with the creation of the 
Jewish State. This reserve may be re- 
gretted. But even in this limited frame- 
work the books of Dr. Kurland and of 
Dr. Muenzner respond to a public 
need of today. 


Dr. Muenzner’s handbook is actu- 
ally a new edition of his well-known 
Jewish Labour Economy in Palestine, 
published in 1945 in Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv by the Jewish Agency’s Eco- 
nomic Research Bureau. The textual 
part of the book is greatly abridged 
from the 1945 edition, (which is to be 
regretted); the documentary and 
tabular part is brought up to date 
and in part expanded. te I would 
be grateful if the author could go 
farther in this last direction. A large 
table at the end of the book, showing 
graphically the complicated network 
of the numerous economic organs of 
the Histadrut, greatly faciltates orien- 
tation in this labyrinth. 

Dr. Kurland’s book is of another 
type. It is a book to be read, a book 
for general readers. Formerly profes- 
sor of Jewish history and philosophy 
at the Graduate School of Boston 
University, the author is up to the 
educational mark, and writes with a 
winning warmth when he elaborates 
on questions which can be analyzed 
on the basis of a wide general knowl- 
edge. This is true of the greater part 
of the book. But the author cannot 


_fise above his material when he, 


touches on some of the more compli- 
cated economic questions or on inter- 
nal questions of the labor movement. 
I sales, for example, to the chapters 
telling the history of the formation 
of the Histadrut. The picture given 
of the clash of different trends in the 
Jewish labor movement in Palestine, 
by the author’s extensive but casual 
quotations from articles and speeches 
of that time would hardly be intelli- 
gible to a reader who did not know 
the development from other sources. 
Both books contain many good illus- 
trations, especially interesting ones in 

the Kurland book. 
SOLOMON M. SCHWARZ 


S. SCHWARZ is a Russian economist 
whose special interests are labor prob- 
lems and the labor movement. He is 
an editor of the journal Sozialistichny 
Viestnik. 
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Israel's Way With God 


THE LANGUAGE OF FAITH. Selected 
Jewish Prayers. Edited by Nahum 
N. Glatzer. New York, Schocken 
Books, 1947. Pp. 127. $1.50. 

In Jewish thought, the relationship 
of Israel—and of the individual Israel- 
ite—to God is conceived in a wide 
variety of ways. Sometimes it is that 
of servant to master, sometimes of 
son to father, and sometimes again of 
loved to lover. At other times, how- 
ever, it is defined by the terms of a 
covenant or contract said to have been 
concluded between them at Sinai and 
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imposing mutual obligations on each. 
By this covenant—so the genius of 
Judaism insists—Israel undertook to 
serve God as His witnesses, as the ex- 
ponents and exemplars on earth of 
His divine law and dispensation; 
while God in turn undertook to take 
Israel as His “‘peculiar people,” to 
place His Presénce (Shekhinah) in 
their midst and to manifest both His 
will and His providence in the vicis- 
situdes of their collective experience. 


To these varying conceptions of 
their relationship so Meer 9 the va- 
riety in the forms of communication 
between God and Israel represented 
respectively in . Scripture and in 
Prayer. Sometimes this communication 
is in the nature of command or admo- 
nition on the one side and of petition 
or humble address on the other. Some- 
times again it is an exchange of blan- 
dishments and endearments. At other 
times, however, it partakes of the 
character of a conversation between 
partners—a constant reminder by the 
one of the duties and obligations as- 
sumed by the other. Moreover, when 
the experience of history shows that 
the contract has, in fact, been 
breached, that Israel has deserted its 
pledge to exemplify God’s Law and 
that God has, in turn, seemingly with- 
drawn His Presence from Israel and 
renounced’ His providential protection, 
the conversation is apt to assume the 
tone of recrimination and remon- 
strance and to develop into a debate 
—almost a quarrel—over which of the 
two first ran out on the agreement. 
On the one side rings the thunderous 
challenge of God, repeated so urgently 
by the Biblical prophets; on the other, 
the more plaintive cry of a forsaken 
Israel: Remember the covenant. But 
if God thunders and Israel weeps, 
both are conscious none the less that 
they depend upon each other, and 
that the purposes of the covenant can- 
not be fulfilled until reconciliation is 
effected and harmony achieved. The 
great difference is, however, that God 
can afford to bide His time, while 
Israel cannot. 


It is Israel's side of this agelong 
debate that is represented in the pray- 
ers which Dr. Glatzer has collected in 
The Language of Faith and which 
Jacob Sloan and Olga Marx have ren- 
dered into English. The debate sounds 
many notes. The clamorous appeal to 
God to be mindful of the covenant 
blends persistently with the more 
humble approach which expresses it- 
self in the form of petition. For if 
Israel can so boldly challenge its part- 
ner, it nevertheless remembers always 
that the partner is at the same time a 
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father. Accordingly, these prayers are 
by no means always in the nature of 
remonstrances. Israel may be stiff- 
necked and remiss in her obligations; 
but she is not self-righteous, and a 
careful and judicious compromise be- 
tween the attitudes of recrimination 
and of subservience results in the con- 
viction that her remissness may be 
due not so much to her own criminal- 
ity as to the very lack of that divine 
grace and strength which, under the 
terms of the contract, she should have 
received. In other words, by one of 
those rare Jewish insights, Israel is 
able to argue that God Himself is 
responsible for her backsliding, which 
is but the inevitable consequence of 
His own indifference! Through that 
indifference, she has been left without 
the necessary spiritual equipment to 
carry out her obligations. Her prayers 
therefore combine gentle recrimina- 
tion with petition for strength and 
grace. The approach of remonstrance 
and the approach of petition have been 
harmoniously blended and fused. 
The prayers presented in this vol- 
ume are drawn not only from the 
formal liturgy but also from less 
familiar rabbinic and khasidic sources. 
A few Yiddish pieces have also been 
included. The liturgical excerpts em- 
brace portions of the ’Amidah and 
Grace after Meals, the second part of 
the "Alenu, the Hamavdil prayer and 
other familiar items. The non-liturgi- 
cal items include the beautiful prayer 
of Rabbi Khiyya that “Thy Torah be 
our craft’ and the Shepherd’s Prayer 
from the thirteenth century Sefer Kha- 
sidim; while the Yiddish extracts fea- 
ture the women’s a Ribbono shel 
‘olam gib unzer herts, etc. and (in- 
evitably) Gott fun Avrohom. The se- 
lection, therefore, may be said to be 
reasonably representative, though one 
reader at least misses certain verses 
from the Hymn of Glory which might 
have found place in the anthology. 
The translations are, on_ the 
whole, satisfactory, though occasion- 
ally ruined by preciousness. Jacob 
Sloan’s predilection for such artificial 
inversions as “the soul you have 
placed in me pure is’ becomes at 
times positively infuriating. As a matter 
of fact—and I say this with great re- 
gret—the rendering shows not a few 
signs of that preciosity which has 
characterized some other of the 
Schocken productions. This house, 
which did such superb work in Ger- 
many and Palestine, is in danger now 
of laying itself open to the charge of 
a tendency to turn Jewish literature 
into an “‘arty-and-crafty’’ project.. 
THEODORE H. GASTER 
THEODORE H. GasTeER #s Professor of 


Comparative Religion at the Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia. 
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FOLK-LORE OF YEMEN 


FROM THE LAND OF SHEBA. Tales of 
the Jews of Yemen. Collected and 
Edited by S. D. Goitein. Schocken 
Books, 122 pp., $1.50. 


“The light that has been created 
becomes neither more nor less; but 
the inner light grows without ceasing, 
as it is said: ‘A great voice that ceases 
not.’ ”’ 


One vainly seeks for an image 
which would suggest the quality of 
this beautiful, deeply moving book. 
Dew on grass in a dawn: a world 
dawn that does not pass away though 
the thousands of years pass. Here in 
southwestern Arabia is the oldest Jew- 
ish community of the world. In actual, 
present years this community is living 
far off in ancient time. This same 
community has delivered to Zion en- 
ergies which are functioning now at 
the very forefront of modern social 
enterprise. This little book contains 
the spirit of this people which is so 
very old and so very young, 


“This little town has a great Rabbi. 
In Yemen the rabbi is called Mori. The 
Mori is judge, arbiter in questions of 
religious law, preacher, ritual slaugh- 
terer, cantor and sexton, all in one 
person. And in spite of that, his office 
earns him only about one-third to 
one-quarter of the necessities of life. 
For that reason the Mori always has 
still another calling. . . . This Mori is 
a blacksmith and makes arms, ploughs, 
spades, hammers, hoes, and in general 
all the tools which are used by the 
farmer. . . . Here in this vaulted room 
(the smithy) he makes rulings on re- 
ligious law, judges and gives advice 
to all who desire it... . Even during 
the night he does not rest, but rather 
for him the night becomes a vigil of 
the Torah and of wisdom. 


‘He has three wives, but only one 
son—called Joseph after him (this 
they do only after many children have 
died). The women grind corn, bake, 
cook, gather sticks in the fields, fetch 
water from the spring down the val- 
ley, wash, dye, and undertake all the 
necessary repairs to the house and the 
household utensils; and they do all 
this with the greatest cleanliness and 
purity and holiness. . . . The Mori 
has a wonderful knowledge of the 
Bible and its commentaries, and also 
of the Talmud, Maimonides, and up 
till the later codifiers, as well as of 
one of our greatest teachers in Poland. 
In addition, he is a thorough master 
of the Zohar, and he knows by heart 
every page of the writings of Rabbi 
Isaac Luria. . . . He himself has writ- 
ten about the Kabbalah, and he also 
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occupies himself with practical Kab- 
balah and astrology, makes amulets, 
prescribes medicines, and makes use 
of fortune-books.” 


There are folk-tales in the manner 
of the Arabian Nights. There is the 
strange and beautiful history of the 
last Messiah (only eighty years ago), 
told in contemporary documents and 
showing the instant gathering of myth 
around one toward whom the people 
yearned. The institution of “Protected 
Comrades” is told about. Because of 
the absence of state authority, in earlier 
times and now, a Jew or a whole 
village of Jews in Yemen submit them- 
selves by means of a ritual of solemn 
sacrifice to the protection of a power- 
ful tribe, and to the tribe it becomes 
a matter of highest honor to admin- 
ister justice in all circumstances to 
their protected comrades. The duty is 
fulfilled even at the cost of many lives. 


There are tales of mockery and wit, 
and a buoyant love-song taken down 
from the lips of a young girl, “The 
Goat Girl and Her Suitor.” Then, 
from an old chronicle, ‘Now came 
famine. Famine making men pull 
down their houses to sell the timber 
for a crust of bread, famine scattering 
the congregations to the four winds. 

. And if the non-Jews were badly 
off, how much worse-off were the 
Jews! It went so far that at last from 
grief and weakness men _ neglected 
their merciful duty to bury the dead.” 
A year later the chronicle records: 
“The famine has now become worse; 
seven hundred and fifty souls, mostly 
women, have forsaken their faith; the 
Imam gives relief, food and drink, only 
to converts.” Two months later: “Let 
us fall on the earth and with hands 
and feet outstretched thank God that 
He has not utterly destroyed us. On 
the fifteenth of Av, God blessed the 
earth with rain, which fell day and 
night until the twentieth of Elul. Let 
us sing His praises in a song of thank- 
fulness for each and every drop.” 


Quotation much more extended 
would be necessary to convey the 
range and the savor of this little book. 
One reads it slowly, and not once but 
again and again, for here is music 
sweet and wild, unheard before, yet 
strangely, intimately familiar. In all 
the book there is no note of self-pity 
or of hatred, although the Jews of 
Yemen have suffered greatly and long. 
What a power to outlast! The Land 
of Sheba is a good book to read now, 
when a deepened darkness threatens 
to befall Zion and the whole Race of 
Man. 

JOHN COLLIER 


JoHN CoLLier is President of the 
Institute of Ethnic Affairs and Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at CCNY. 
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CRESCENT SHOE CO. 
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New York City 
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FUTURO PRESS 


Incorporated 
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476 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








FISCHER BAKING COMPANY 


Telephone: STillwell 4-8373 


22-12 BRIDGE PLAZA SOUTH LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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SMART SETTINGS FOR THE 
PERFECT SOCIAL FUNCTION 


WEDDINGS - CONFIRMATIONS - BANQUETS 
DANCES - THEATRICALS - CONVENTIONS 


HOTEL RIVERSIDE PLAZA 
253 West 73rd Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
SUsquehanna 7-3000 
LOUIS T. ROSENBAUM, Banquet Manager 
JULIUS H. HIRSCH, Promotion Manager 
DAVID S. LEISTNER, Managing Director 
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BEAVER HOUSE & WINDOW CLEANING 


INCORPORATED 


15 WHITEHALL STREET 
New York City 
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H. LEWKOWITZ, Inc. 
JEWELER 


288 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 
Since 1888 








JEWIsH FRONTIER 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

I am considerably annoyed and dis- 
mayed by the article by Joseph Lash 
on “The Wallace Candidacy,”” appear- 
ing in the February issue of Jew- 
ish Frontier. Naturally, knowing Mr. 
Lash’s political associations one would 
have expected him to take the position 
he did. Certainly Jewish Frontier 
should give the opposite view the 
opportunity of being heard. 

If I were only to consider the prob- 
lem from the angle of “Jewish inter- 
est” which I feel all Labor Zionists 
should do, I come to the conclusion 
that Wallace is the best friend of the 
Yishuv. While Truman has yielded to 
pressure once from us, the present 
situation results from his yielding con- 
tinually to the strong opposite forces 
in our government. To me, a new 
political realignment under Wallace 
offers the soundest approach to Pal- 
estine, to domestic and international 
problems. 


"I am afraid Mr. Lash finds himself 
in the uncomfortable position of sup- 
porting Mr. Truman simply because 
the Communists have come out against 
him. This business of refusing to be 
on the same side as the Communists, 
even when they are on the right side, 
has been mainly responsible for the 
split in the ranks of liberals. I sus- 
pect that Mr. Lash doesn’t like Uni- 
versal Military Training as proposed 
by Truman. I doubt that he has enthu- 
siasm for our policy in Greece, Turkey 
and China. I think he is realist enough 
to see that the Marshall Plan, in spite 
of its fine sentiments, already has. be- 
come a means of extending our domi- 
nance over Western Europe to keep 
her in the anti-Communist sphere. Is 
this a policy which Labor Zionists are 
asked to support? Contrary to Mr. 
Lash, Mr. Wallace has taken Truman 
sharply to task on domestic issues. 
Wallace blames Truman for the great- 
est threat to our civil liberties since 
the days of Palmer. Wallace shows 
that Truman started the anti-labor 
trend with his message during the 
Railroad strike; Wallace feels that 
Truman, in spite of ever ready words 
has encouraged the inflationary spiral. 


I am not attempting to analyze Mr. 
Lash’s article. There are many more 
errors of fact or tortuous interpreta- 
tion than I have enumerated. I merely 
write in dismay, for Labor Zionism 
must never fall prey to the Bevins of 
the United States. Despite the tireless 
efforts of these people to cripple the 
Wallace Third Party movement, the 
people, as Lash reluctantly admits, still 
look to the Third Party for social 
puatice. . ... 


BRUNO ARON 
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FRONTLINE, U.S.A. 


Nobody shoots at us. 
There is no barbed wire coiled and glinting in our streets. 


We sleep without the abrupt staccato of a Sten gun shattering the night's 
stillness. 


Our busses are not armored, and we can travel from Newark to Philly or 
from ‘Frisco to L. A. without death lurking behind every tree. 


But we are in the frontline... 


As sure as those boys in the Hebron Hills, or in the Negev, standing guard 
by night or picking off snipers... 


We are in the frontline ... 
And we don’t dare forget it. 


Five, six thousand miles away from the bullets in Jerusalem, in Tel Aviv, 
from the lonely boy with his rifie under the pale moon. . 


Yes, but we are in it together... 


They are counting on us, the young boys who need the equipment, the 
wounded who need the penicillin, the settlements which need the 
trucks, the fuel, the concrete, the tools of defense, the newcomers 
who need help and rehabilitation. . . 


The whole building, fighting, frontline Yishuv is counting on us. 
Sure, we carry newspapers to work instead of grenades. 
Sure, we never feel the sickening thud of a bullet. 


But we've got a frontline, and we can’t desert or go AWOL for a minute, 
for it’s the one and only way we can fight and build side by side with 
them. 


We've got a frontline... 


$230,000, 000 


UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 
Campaign 





@ Jewish Agency for Palestine 


United Palestine Appeal . ,...,., °% t-- 


@ Jewish National Fund 


41 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. © Mieiaidd Pian Font 


A Constituent Agency of the United Jewish Appeal’s $250,000,000 Campaign 
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